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Drawings at the Institute. 


Pei HiEN we saw the 
drawings of the 
Pantheon by M. 
Chedanne at the 
Paris Salon of 
last year, we ex- 
pressed the 
opinion that it 

a ——— would be worth 

| while for any English students of architec- 

) ture to go over to Paris merely for the sake 

}-of seeing and studying them, as examples 

» of what could be produced in the way of 

) architectural illustration. It is therefore 


| gratifying to find that the Institute of Archi- 
) tects has prevailed on the French Govern- 
© ment, whose property the drawings now are, 


© ‘to lend them for exhibition at Conduit-street. 
| They are still on view there for a few days 
© longer, and we advise those who have not 
» seen them not to miss the opportunity. 
The drawings, which filled one wall of a 
) large room at the Salon of 1894, consist of 
| thirty large frames, giving the most careful 
| delineation, to a large scale, of the Pantheon 
as at present existing, together with restora- 
tions of every portion of the building as 
»considered probable by the author. They 
' constitute an exhaustive study of one of 
_ the most remarkable ancient buildings in 
| existence, and merely considered as archi- 
'tectural drawings they merit the careful 
5 “study of English students. They show what 
) sort of work it is which passes for first-class 
barchitectural drawing in France, and what is 
'the outcome of the system of architectural 
| education at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Of 
| Sourse there are two sides to the subject. 
| It may be questioned whether the time and 
| labour expended on such drawings is the 
}best preparation for the modern practice of 
architecture; a question which has been in 
‘fact a good deal debated in architectural 
;circles in Paris. In this country no doubt 
| they would be waste of time so far as 
any practical result could be expected 
‘from them on the architect’s subsequent 
|Career; because in this country the 
Success of an architect depends almost 
'€ntirely on his impressing the general 
' Public with a conviction of his competence 
'to minister to their practical requirements. 
; But in France, where the Government inte- 
fests itself so much more in art, and where 
| 4 number of official appointments are directly 
| in the hands of the Government, such labour 
Lis probably not thrown away. The architect 





who has produced such studies has gained | much later than the date usually assigned to 
a position which is considered to entitle him| it. The idea entertained until very recently, 
to official recognition and preferment. It is|that the Pantheon had originally been the 
not to be supposed that an architect who | vestibule to Agrippa’s Therme, converted 
has produced such a set of studies will go | | afterwards to the purpose of a temple, had 
on devoting himself to that class of work, | | been already discredited by the discovery of 
unless some special commission of the kind| the absolute disconnection between the 
is given him. But he has won his position, | wall of the Pantheon and the remains 
and the drawings remain as a monument of of the Therme; but that the portico 
his industry and professional knowledge; was of the date of Agrippa there can be 
and if the labour expended in their produc- | no doubt, and Fergusson hazarded the sug- 
tion seem to English eyes rather dispropor-| gestion that the portico had belonged to 
tionate to the end, there is something to be | another building which had been replaced 
admired in the high standard of work main-| by the rotunda. The discovery that the 
tained in the French schools; in the fact | masonry of the portico and the rotunda had 
that so much arduous work is accomplished | undoubtedly been built up at the same time 
honoris causé, and not in mere competition | and bonded together seemed to discredit 
for a direct commission. | this theory. M. Chedanne brings it back in 

The drawing No. 4 in the collection, the| another form. His discovery of the brick 
coloured isometrical section showing the| stamps of the time of Hadrian among the 
construction of the Pantheon, is in itself a | materials of the rotunda furnished indubi- 
monumental work. It may be said to be an | table evidence of the late date of the latter; 
example of the highest point of perfection to | but the discovery of the remains of the floor 
which architectural drawing can be carried;!of another building on the site of the 
and though architectural drawing may be| rotunda and at a rather lower level con- 
said to be a means rather than an end, in| firmed Fergusson’s original supposition, 
one sense, nevertheless we hold that it isjand left, as the only probable explana- 
an interesting and valuable form of art in| tion of the facts, the supposition that 
itself, and that it is well to see from time to|the portico of Agrippa, which had 
time to what excellence it can be carried. | belonged to the earlier building, had 
We have here a drawing which is in itself a|indeed been taken down, but had been re- 
kind of analysis of a great building. An) built along with the rotunda; a supposition 
exceeding'y difficult problem in perspective | which is reasonable enough in itself, and 
has been, in the first place, fairly faced and which removes the only difficulty in* the 
completely carried out. The actual construc-| way of the theory originally broached by 
tion of the building has been, at the same! Fergusson. M. Chedanne, in the course of 
time, scientifically delineated, while the! his explorations, has found some reason for 
whole is coloured with a skill and a feeling | thinking that the portico was originally a 
for harmony of effect which raise it to the decastyle one, and he includes among his 
rank of a work of art. Such a drawing is in| drawings a suggested restoration of it in this 
itself sufficient to keep in memory the name! form. The data on which this conclusion is 
of its author. The geometrical drawings based we have not yet before us; possibly 
which form the larger portion of the collec- M, Chedanne may have something to tell us 
tion are carried out with the same complete- about it if, as is hoped, he is able to attend 
ness as to line and colour. ‘the meeting of the Institute on Monday 

In the course of his labours on the’ next. 
Pantheon, M. Chedanne has done more than; Another result of M. Chedanne’s examina- 
completely illustrate the building; he has tion of the Pantheon has been to confirmthe 
had the good fortune to make some dis-| opinion previously expressed by Professor 
coveries to which reference has before been | Middleton, that the Roman principle of 
made in our columns, which seem likely to| covering in large spaces was not that of the 
set at rest one or two points in regard to the | arch or dome in constructive form, but that 
building which have been the subject of |of a self-supporting concrete vault which 
much discussion. Fergusson, with that love | had nothing of the arch but its form. The © 
of theorising on the history and intent of an} | visible employment of relieving arches in the 
ancient building which sometimes led him to | walls of the drum of the Pantheon below the 
maintain propositions which could not be} dome probably led Viollet-le-Duc and Choisy 
borne out by fact, had long ago suggested | to their imaginary diagrams of the con- 
that the circular portion of the building was | struction of the dome ona kind of scaffolding 
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of brick arches; a construction which, as 
Mr. Spiers mentioned in the short paper 
which he read last Monday evening at the 
Institute, had been delineated and described 
by those two authorities, after a manner 
rather too common with French architectural 
historians, with all the certainty of ascertained 
fact. The dome, however, is constructively 
amass of concrete. It is curious, however, 
that a concealed series of relieving arches, on 
a perpendicular plane, does exist, as shown 
in M. Chedanne’s section No. 8, within the 
lower part of the dome, apparently intended 
to take some of its weight off the interspaces 
between the main piers of the substructure. 
This seems to be sufficiently provided for by 
the relieving arches in the drum immediately 
below the spring of the cupola, and it is 
rather questionable whether the upper series 
of relieving arches are practically of much 
use, though they were supposed, no doubt, 
to take some weight off the crown of those 
below them. Professor Middleton, however, 
in his valuable work on “The Remains of 
Ancient Rome,” has shown that the later 
Roman builders were so enamoured of 
relieving arches that they were in the habit 
of introducing them, in a kind of perfunctory 
manner, even in situations where they could 
be of no possible use ; * so that we need not 
be surprised to find them here. 

The few drawings by the late Mr. Gribble, 
which are on view at the Institute rooms, are 
chiefly concerned with the building by 
which he will be specially remembered, the 
Brompton Oratory. They are all signed, 
and show that he was one of the architects 
who could adequately illustrate his own 
buildings in drawing, without having recourse 
to the professional draughtsman. His two 
coloured interiors of the Oratory are fine 
examples of architectural drawing, irre- 
proachable in the perspective treatment of a 
difficult subject, and coloured with great 
effect and solidity. The perspective draw- 
ings, in line, of the exterior of the Oratory, 
are very good drawings, but do not arouse 
much enthusiasm for the exterior design as 
intended by its author. The merit of the 
Oratory lies in its internal treatment; 
externally it forms no doubt a dignified 
building as a whole, but the details are 
somewhat commonplace, pilasters and panels 
prevailing everywhere. Internally it is no 
doubt one of the finest modern buildings in 
London. 

We fear it cannot be said that the Students’ 
Designs of this year are calculated to uphold 
the credit of our country very much beside 
the specimens of what pass for the best 
class of students’ drawings in France ; at all 
events, as far as the Classical work is con- 
cerned. We feel some doubt whether the 
Soane Medallion ought to have been awarded 
this year. The design to which the award 
has been given is a very faulty one. The 
subject was ‘A Gallery for the Exhibition 
of Pictures and Sculpture.” The prize 
design, by Mr. East (an Australian, we 
understand), has some originality, and the 
treatment of the entrance portico is good, 
but the design as a whole is very deficient in 
harmony and consistency of treatment. The 
sculpture galleries are placed on the ground 
floor, and lighted from windows which are 
somewhat insufficient for the depth of the 
rooms ; and aspect, in this as in nearly all the 
other designs, seems to be considered of no 
consequence at all; the lights face all round 
the compass. The introduction in the 
exterior of heavily rusticated wall niches in 
the upper portion of the walls (where there 
are no windows), above a much lighter style 
of treatment of the ground-floor windows, 
is an inversion of the proper order of things; 
and the manner in which the rusticated 
niches are jammed up against a cornice, 
with no moulding or frieze intervening, does 
not mend matters. In the plan it isa great 
mistake, in regard to dignity of effect, in the 
case of a building laid out in large sym- 





: * See his curious illustration, Vol. 1., page 55, of a 
“relieving arch” over a doorway in Caligula’s palace 
where the haunches alone were built and the crown 
voussoirs omitted, 





metrically disposed halls, to have the 
entrances to the two front galleries, on each 
side ot the central hall, coming near the 
angles of the rooms instead of the centre; 
the more so as the sculptures must be 
placed on the side opposite to the windows, 
and therefore the spectator would have 
to enter almost in a line with the works 
exhibited and go round to the front of the 
room to see them; the most ineffective way 
of coming upon a sculpture-room that could 
be devised. The design by Mr. Jefferis 
(another Australian student) to which a 
medal of merit has been awarded, has much 
more balance and character in the exterior 
than the prize design ; the rusticated ground 
story is vigorously treated and the wall above 
left perfectly plain, with a good effect of 
contrast; there is the making of a good 
exterior in it, rather spoiled by the flashy 
style of drawing and the weak detail of the 
windows. The plan also shows the sculp- 
ture galleries on the ground floor with 
windows, and here again there seems no 
attempt to design sculpture galleries so as 
to give effect to the sculpture. In the other 
medal of merit design, by Mr. Quennell, all 
the galleries are on the upper floor and top- 
lighted, the ground floor space being other- 
wise occupied; there is some character in 
the exterior treatment, but the centre tower 
is certainly not beautiful. 

Of the Tite prize designs the best is cer- 
tainly that by Mr. B. F. Fletcher, and we 
are quite unable to understand why the 
prize was not awarded to this, which is 
placed second with a medal of merit. The 
subject was “A Garden Pavilion Overlooking 
a Lake;” at least there seems to have been 
an understanding about the “ lake,” though 
we observe that it is not so worded in the 
Institute’s printed list. The prize design, by 
Mr. J. Shekleton Balfour, is a pleasing 
domed building in Italian Renaissance style, 
with a projecting columned portico and a 
flight of steps leading up to it on each side; 
it is, perhaps, in a sense the more “ correct” 
design of the two, but the merit of Mr. 
Fletcher’s design is that it has exactly the 
appearance of what it is intended for— 
a Classic pavilion on a lake, not a 
building for any other purpose; the 
centre block and the wings make a very 
pleasing group, and the plan is very well 
arranged, more especially as to the placing 
of the gentlemen’s and ladies’ retiring- 
rooms, the former being connected with 
a separate staircase approach outside the 
building; while in the prize design the 
two “retiring” doors face each other at 
opposite ends of a common vestibule. This 
is a prosaic matter, but it is one in regard 
to which more blunders are made than 
perhaps in any other point pertaining to the 
planning of buildings. A certificate of merit 
has been awarded to Mr. Connor for a 
pretty design, rather French than Italian in 
taste, shown in a very pleasing tinted 
perspective ; and another certificate of merit 
to Mr. Kennedy, the author of the design 
signed “ Kismet,” which has merit no doubt, 
but not of the right kind, for it is distinctly 
not in the Italian Renaissance style, the en- 
couragement of the study of which was the 
object with which Tite’s prize was founded. 

If our possible French visitor of next week 
is to have his attention directed to the 
students’ drawings, he had better be gently 
persuaded towards the drawings for the 
Silver Medal and Pugin Studentship, for 
there he will find the English students in 
much better force; and in fact the drawings 
by Mr. A, J. Dunn, which have gained their 
author the Pugin Studentship, represent 
a kind of work that is better perhaps than 
anything of the same sort which would be 
produced by Frenchstudents, who donot seem 
to take kindly to the sketching of Medizeval 
work. Nothing could be. better than his 
drawing of the carved details from All Saints’ 
Hawton, and some of those from Gloucester 
Cathedral ; and many of the other sets ex- 
hibited contain admirable work. Mr. Joass’s 
drawings for the Owen Jones’ Studentship 
are also excellent. And the collection of 


drawings made by Mr. Shekleton Balfour, 
the Pugin Student of last year, and ex- 
hibited in the Institute Meeting Room, 
are admirable examples of what may be 
done on a sketching-tour in England, They 
are mostly very clear and cleanly-executed 
pencil drawings, not too much. finished to 
merit the title of sketches, but showing all 
that sketches may be expected to show, and 
representing also a great deal of conscien- 
tious work. 


——— 


THE TWO LOAN EXHIBITIONS. 


exhibition of Venetian art sounds: 
a very attractive title, so much of 
splendour and richness in artistic: 
production is associated with the 
name of Venice; yet the collection at the 
New Gallery is rather disappointing. To. 
look through a number of generally 
mediocre examples of a great school of 
painting is instructive, for it enables us the 
better to estimate at their true value the 
few prominent men of genius who _ have: 
made the reputation of the school, and it 
shows that, after all, the general Jevel of 
Venetian painting at the Renaissance period 
was not that of Titian and Giorgione, whose- 
names have become indissolubly associated 
with it. Was the general level of Venetian 
painting, indeed, even as high as what is. 





probable that even what we see here are 
more or less what may be called picked. 


worth preserving when inferior ones were 
sold away or allowed to perish; and with 
that reflection one is led to ask, What 
would an “Academy Exhibition” in Renais- 
sance Venice have been like, when even this 
collection of survivals is somewhat depres- 
sing ? 

There are two or three Giorgione pictures 
which. seem to represent the painter’s best 
characteristics in their pure state, for instance 
“The Judgment of Paris” (29), a small 
picture in which the colouring of the nude- 
goddesses is delightful, though their figures 
are not entrancing; and “A Concert ” (110),. 
a dreamy group in a dreamy landscape, 
somewhat low in colour for Giorgione, but 
in other respects quite typical of the painter 
and apparently untouched. This can hardly 
be the case with the larger work, ‘ The 
Three Ages of Life” (82), which is indeed. 
fine in design and rich in colour, but the hard 
texture of which suggests much repainting. 
The greater name of Titian is represented 
by none of his greatest work ; there are two 
or three which seem to beinferior repetitions. 
of finer pictures. The “ Danaé” (242) is: 
surely not the same picture which was. 
exhibited a good many years ago at 
Burlington House; if so, we are dis- 
illusioned, for our recollection as to its 
quality of colour and flesh-painting was of 
something very much finer than this. The 
small circular painting of the “ Triumph of 
Love” (160), a cupid standing on the back 
of a lion, is a worthy Titian both in colour 
and subject; this was seen at Burlington 
House not so very long ago. The painting. 
of the “Worship of Venus” (136) with 
its crowd of children or cupids, is 4 
rather unusual Titian, and interesting if 
only on the ground of the treatment 
and grouping of the picture; this is stated 
in the catalogue to be “a replica with some 
variations ” of a picture in the Royal Gallery 
at Madrid. There are other paintings in the 
collection concerning which we_ imagine 
similar notes might be made. There is 4 
curiously second-hand look about not a few 
of the works to which eminent names are 
attached. One small picture attributed to 
Titian, and of a class of subject not usual 
with him, has nevertheless every appearance 
of being both genuine and the original work, 
this is the small painting entitled ‘ Mother 
and Child ” (244), a realistic group, though not 
treated in a realistic manner. The small 
picture of ‘‘ Diana and Actzon” also seems 
to be a genuine though unimportant Titian, 
a sketch for a larger picture, noteworthy for 





represented at the New Gallery? It is.’ 


specimens—those which have been thought 
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the very decorative intent with which the 
emposition, with a sculptured fountain in 
the centre, is treated. 

One is reminded, in looking through the 
wllection, of what was said in our pages 
two or three weeks ago as to commercialism 
in Medizeval art; for do we not find the 
game thing here also in the perfunctory 
repetition of the same types by the same 
ainters ? Here is Moroni, to whom every 
man’s head that he paints takes the well- 
known Moroni type—the rather long, thin 
fae and reserved expression, with the 
head inclined a little to one side. Here 
js Pordenone repeating the same large 
dark woman with the sumptuous costume, 
and Bordone with that same stout and fair 
blonde whom we know so well; Crivelli, 
with his eternal, stiff, religious figures, and 
inlaid jewellery and gold, and so on—each of 
these had his own acquired trick in paint- 
ing which he could do best, and of which he 
probably got rid of as many repetitions as 
the state of the market would bear. 

Among the pictures which have some 
special interest in regard to subject and 
treatment (besides those already named) 
are the bust head of St. Catharine (8) 
by Veneziano, with flowers interwoven 
in the head-dress; the pretty though 
mannered composition of the “Virgin and 
Child and Saints,” by Bonifazio (93) ; 
Titian’s portrait of Politian (205), and that of 
Doge Grimani (231); Tiepolo’s “ Assumption 
of the Virgin ” (177)—a very pretty drawing- 
room kind of Virgin, but a pleasing and 
successful composition of the academical 
type. 

If the managers of the exhibition had been 
able to draw upon the best stores of Venetian 
painting existing in private collections in 
England, they might no doubt have nearly 
filled the New Gallery with masterpieces; 
and it is clear that there must be some 
reason for the apparent difficulty in getting 
works of the first order of interest both for 
this and the Florentine Exhibition of last 
year. The reason probably is that many 
owners have lent or may lend their greatest 
treasures for the Royal Academy loan exhi- 
bitions, but prefer to draw the line there. 

_As last year, the “ objets d’art” portion of 
the exhibition is the best worth looking at, 
though this, too, is not what we might have 
expected it to be. In the centre of the 
tentral hall isa carved well-head of Pozzo 
narble, agreeable to the eye in colour, but 
very blunt in execution, a fault apparently 
partly to be attributed to the texture of the 
material Four large torch-standards in 
gilded wood, at the four corners of the hall, 
ue vococo to a degree, but represent a 
trtain rich and sumptuous exaggeration 
tharacteristic of the “triumphant city.” With 
the armour it is another matter. There is 
lot much of this, but what there is is 
splendid. The suit of armour (702) facing 
the entrance, is as fine in an artistic sense as 
anything of the sort could be; and it is rather 
interesting to notice in the rich and 
} ¢laborate surface ornament of the “palettes” 
exactly the same type of design, with inter- 
lacing Strap-work, with which we _ are 
so familiar in Venetian bookbinding. It is 
better suited to book-covers, on the whole, 
than to the decoration of metal surfaces. 
Another fine suit of armour, though not equal 
lo the last-named, is that numbered 717; one 
‘nnot but be struck by the small dimen- 
‘ons of this suit; how many modern 
thletes could have any chance of getting 
ito it? The case marked O, in the central 
Hall, contains also some exceedingly fine 
ecimens of decorative armour, especially 
No. 619, a morion and breastplate — the 
(ecoration of the latter one of the most 
beautiful bits of work that could be seen— 
aid No. 624, a gorget of russet steel, 
wth a diaper pattern of foliage which is 
&ceptionally rich and effective. 

The other cases in the central hall contain 
ecimens of porcelain and glass, among 
vhich some fine things are to be picked out. 
n case K a pair of glass flagons in gilt 
netal mounts, with chains (521), are notice- 





able for their fine form; a teapot (533) for 
its peculiar and characteristic shape, a 
square-shaped rather flat vessel, with a 
cylindrical mouth or spout in the centre of 
the upper side. A large Faenza plate (547), 
decorated with delicate blue conventional 
foliage on a white ground, with a coat-of- 
arms in strong colours on the centre, is an 
admirable piece of work, far better than the 
more striking majolica dish (548) in which 
an architectural design is carried in a non- 
chalant manner from the rim into the hollow 
of the bowl, suffering great distortion 
of line in the process; a warning rather 
than an example. Among the glass in 
case L a Murano glass cup (552) of 
the fifteenth century, the bowl orna- 
mented in enamel and gold and _ repre- 
senting a procession, is one of the most 
original and characteristic specimens, more 
for its colour than its form. Purity of form 
is wanting in some of these examples; two 
wineglasses (561, 562) are noticeable for the 
fine and pure form of their plain bowls, con- 
trasting thus with other specimens in which 
effect of colour seems to have been aimed at 
rather than delicacy of form. Another ex- 
ample of refined and delicate form is the 
wineglass No. 602 in case M. The two 
cases contain however a considerable variety 
of specimens showing many of the best 
qualities of Venetian glass. 

In the west and north galleries the most 
interesting portion of the contents of the 
cases is the lace, of which there is a large 
and fine collection. Various styles of lace 
design are represented; the broad 
arabesque style of Venetian point of the 
seventeenth century, well illustrated in No. 
360 (case A), and the work in finer lines and 
narrower surfaces, such as is represented 
in No. 378 (case B), the character of which 
may be compared with the design of the 
Faenza plate before mentioned (547); they 
represent the same character of design, 
carried out in widely different materials. A 
border of flat lace, in broad masses with 
raised loops and knots (413, case D), is 
especially fine. Amongst the exhibits in the 
same case is a piece of Greek Venetian work 
(412, case D), introducing figures showing 
the history of John the Baptist ; a curiosity, 
but not a successtul one from an artistic point 
of view. A border of * Point Grec” in the same 
case (415) affords one of the rather rare 
examples of geometric design in lace, not 
unsuccessful, though it is not the character 
of design for which lace is best suited. The 
gems of the lace collection are however to 
be found in the specimens lent by Mr. H. 
Blackmore, and collected in case H in the 
north gallery. These are marvels of lace 
art, both in the matter of design and execu- 
tion, and are perhaps the finest things in 
the exhibition, being superb of their kind, 
which cannot be said of the pictures. Of 
gold and silversmith’s work there is not 
much, which is a disappointment ; but we 
may draw attention to one exquisite bit of 
work in case A (No. 370), a gold-enamelled 
necklace lent by Lady Montagu, and which 
is quite Greek in delicacy and refinement of 
design and execution. 

The balcony contains among other things 
a small collection of book-bindings, among 
which Nos. 757, 788, and 790 should be 
specially noticed. The last-named is an 
“ Officium B. Maric Virginis ” of the date of 
1619, with a very beautiful design of inter- 
twined sprays, with a special character of its 
own. The balcony railings are hung with a 
number of specimens of textiles, which make 
a fine mass of colour and add greatly to the 
coup d’eil of the central hall, when seen 
from below. ° 

The pictures in the loan collection at 
Burlington House surprise us, as usual, with 
the appearance of more masterpieces, after 
one had thought the resources of the country 
must have been exhausted; and though it 
cannot be said that the exhibition as a whole 
(as far as the pictures are concerned) is equal 
tosome of its predecessors, the firstroom offers 
a brilliant series. The central object is the 
portrait of ‘‘ Master Lambton ” (6), by Law- 





rence, so well known from engravings; a 
beautiful boyin crimson dress seated on rocks. 
This and the ‘Countess of Jersey” (94), 
in Gallery III., are remarkable examples both 
of Lawrence’s powers and of his limitations. 
Both are full of life and vigour, in both the 
colour in the costumes is vivid and striking, 
but neither work is a great whole as the 
finest portraits of Reynolds and. Gains- 
borough are. In the Earl of Durham’s 
picture the boy is a brilliant object in the 
midst of a landscape the tone of which is 
falsified and conventionalised in order to let 
the figure stand out with the greater force ; 
and in the Countess of Jersey portrait the 
background and surroundings are shown 
in flashing lights the whole effect of 
which is decidedly theatrical. The French 
critics have been seized by a Lawrence 
enthusiasm lately; but these two very 
typical works seem to stamp Lawrence as 
a brilliant and effective, but not a great 
painter. In the first room Romney’s “ Miss 
Calcraft” is balanced by Gainsborough’s 
portrait of the not very attractive ‘‘ Miss 
Willoughby”; but though Romney’s is the 
more “taking” portrait in a sense, both he 
and Lawrence are left far behind by Gains- 
borough’s rich and harmonious colour. Sir 
Joshua’s “Kitty Fisker” (22), one of his 
many likenesses of that celebrated lady, 
looks as if it had been a good deal re- 
painted ; at all events, as it stands, it is not 
a good specimen of Reynolds as a colourist. 
A very curious specimen of Reynolds is the 
small painting of the ‘Tribute Money” (2), 
lent by Lord Houghton; an interior with 
small figures and a concentrated effect of 
light in the centre, which at first glance 
would be assigned to almost any painter 
rather than Reynolds. The first room con- 
tains three Turners; ‘The Trout Stream” 
(8), a probably early work, of which the 
foreground scheme at a little distance 
suggests Collins, but the genius of Turner 
asserts itself in the fine distance and the 
grand white cloud which fills up the sky; 
“Mortlake” (25), with the river suffused 
with a glow of sunlight; and ‘ Helvoetsluys,” 
a not altgether satisfying sea-piece, in which 
a boat on the left mounts on the top of a 
dark and untransparent wave manufactured 
for the position, in a way in which boats 
and sea do behave sometimes in Turner’s 
sea-pieces, but not in nature. Constable’s 
splendid ‘Dedham Vale” (29) has been 
here before, if we remember right, not 
sO many years ago, but one is: always 
glad to see it again; there is also the 
famous “white horse” picture, “‘Scene on 
the Stour” (38), in which, fine as the picture 
is as a whole, Constable has not succeeded 
as he generally did in “preserving God’s 
daylight ” (his own expression in a letter), as 
may be seen on comparing this painting with 
his small ‘‘ Hampstead Heath” picture (14) 
belonging to Mr. Orrock, where the sky 
especially is magnificent ; indeed this small 
work, direct and unpretending in style as 
it is, perhaps deserves to be called the 
finest landscape in the first room, in spite 
of the Turners. Constable’s “ Salisbury 
Cathedral” (4), though a fine work as a 
landscape, is an example of what we so 
frequently see of the inability of landscape 
painters to deal with architecture when they 
begin to go into detail ; aslong as Constable 
got the cathedral in his Salisbury pictures 
far enough away to treat it e masse, he gave 
a fine idea of it; but here, where it is suffi- 
ciently near and prominent to make it neces- 
sary to show some of the architectural detail, 
the building is coarsely and clumsily drawn, 
and conveys no idea of its real architectural 
effect and expression. 

In Gallery II., devoted as usual to the 
Dutch School, the Duke of Westminster is a 
large lender, and sends among other things 
Rubens’s well-known large picture of 
“Txion and Juno” (64), which forms the 
central point in the room, and compels 
admiration for its splendid colour and 
breadth of style in spite of its extraordinary 
coarseness and vulgarity of conception. 
Among others from the same collection are 
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Rembrandt's “Gentleman with a Hawk” 
(50), a landscape by the same painter (53), 
interesting rather from the fact of its author- 
ship than from its own qualities; the “‘ Lady 
with a Fan” (54), a good but hardly a first- 
class Rembrandt; the same _ painter’s 
characteristic portrait of Berghem (79), and 
Teniers’s large and dull painting of ‘‘ The 
Chateau” (80), interesting however to the 
architectural eye from the representation of 
the extraordinary cupola on the building. 
The small Rembrandt from the same collec- 
tion ‘The Salutation” (88) is a fine work 
and very characteristic of its author. A 
good Gerard Dow (86) and a good Ostade 
(92) are to be noted, and W. Van de Velde’s 
“The Salute” (62) offers an interesting study 
of an ancient type of battleship. 

In Gallery III. the south wall makes again, 
as usual, a brilliant show. In the centre is 
Reynolds’s ‘ Lady Betty Delmé and Children” 
(130), apictureremarkable for the monumental 
and built-up character of its composition. 
The lady sits facing the spectator, her left 
arm half encircling her two small children, 
the drapery over her knees spread out in a 
grand mass, and the whole forming a pyra- 
midal group, backed by two or three tree- 
trunks forming a vertical mass in the rear. 
It is evident that the greatest care was 
bestowed on the composition of this picture, 
with a result which gives a remarkable 
satisfaction to the eye, even regarding it as 
a piece of line design. Reynolds has been 
equally happy in his half-length profile 
portraits of “ Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie” 
(127), seated, the one in a plain dark-red 
dress, the other in a light cream-coloured 
dress (not “white” as the catalogue puts it) 
with sprigs of a warm yellowish tone. Both 
in the sentiment of the two figures and the 
harmony of the costumes this is a charming 
picture. Reynolds’s portraits of two Crewe 
children (129, 131), the little boy “as Henry 
VIIL,” are very characteristic, and the 
further interest of this wall is filled up by 
Gainsborough’s exquisite picture, ‘“ Ladies 
Walking in the Mall,” belonging to Sir 
Algernon Neeld, and which we rather think 
has been in a former exhibition. The land- 
scape is supplied by Turner’s “ Snowstorm 
in Val d’Aouste” (126), a late work, in which 
there is more paint than snow, and his 
solidly-painted early work, “ Bonneville ” 
(134), which is more prosaic but more satis- 
factory. Gainsborough’s large “ Landscape 
with Cattle” (128), is a fine specimen of this 
side of Gainsborough’s art, luminous in the 
sky, and with rather more character in the 
trees than Gainsborough usually achieved. 

Among other contents of the large 
room are Zoffany’s well-known pictures 
(lent by the Queen) of the “Interior of the 
Florence Gallery” (95), and “The Life 
School in the Royal Academy, 1872” (100); 
both more valuable from the historic than 
the artistic point of view. Titian’s beauti- 
ful head of Ariosto (109) is_ effectively 
balanced or contrasted by Velasquez’ head 
of Olivarez (114), while the Murillo, ‘The 
Immaculate Conception ” (112), lent by Mr. 
Cuthbert Quilter, represents the juste milieu 
in the centre of the wall; a painting grace- 
ful, sentimental, highly finished, but of a 
secondary order intellectually. 

There is another Velasquez head in Gallery 
IV., “Portrait of a Young Man” (135), look- 
ing oddly out of place among the early 
Italian paintings, most of which are interest- 
ing rather as a matter of study than of enjoy- 
ment. There is a circular Botticelli (149)— 
not a very good, we might even have thought 
a rather doubtful one; a stern portrait of 
“Paolo Paruta” (159), lent by the President 
of the Academy, and a hard copy, on a small 
scale, by Annibale Caracci, of Titian’s great 
(perhaps greatest) picture the “ Peter Martyr,” 
lost to the world in that disastrous fire 
nearly thirty years ago. Two of Pannini’s 
conventional and_ illogical architectural 
scenes, “Roman Ruins” (158 and 184), 
and Canaletto’s “The Capitol at Rome” 
(165), are lent by Lord Houghton. Sir 
Antonio More's fine portrait of Sir Thomas 
Gresham (180), which we think has been 





here before, also intrudes into the early 
Italian room. A very hard little picture, a 
“Portrait of a Princess” (181), by Frangois 
Clouet, is interesting not only for the minute 
and finished painting of the dress and orna- 
ments, but for the marked expression and 
character in the face, which quite dominates 
the costume, in spite of the labour bestowed 
on the latter. 

In the water-colour room is a collection of 
jewellery, cameos, old designs for silver- 
smiths’ work, &c., which is, perhaps, in some 
respects the most remarkable portion of the 
exhibition, and which includes within a small 
space so much work of special interest to our 
readers that we propose to devote a separate 
article to it. 


NOTES. 


Pia RQgOOKING to the fact that the 
4 Sjwel) Royal Academy have devoted 
) Eq 2 room at their Winter Loan 
Raa exhibition to a most interesting 

collection of decorative design, gold, 

jewellery, &c., we are more than ever 
moved to ask why, if the Academy can 
recognise the value of this element in the 
art of past times, they persist in disregarding 
it in their annual exhibitions of contemporary 
work. As far as the May exhibitions are 
concerned, the so-called Academy of Arts is 
an Academy of pictures, with some sculp- 
ture added. The small Architectural Room 
we can hardly accept as a recognition of 
architecture, so inadequate is it. We hear 
sometimes from Academicians that archi- 
tecture is the central art, and mother of the 
arts, and so on; but we wait in vain for 
any adequate provision at their exhibitions 
for the illustration of architecture by means 
of any drawings by which it could really be 
properly shown and studied. At the Insti- 
tute of Architects, as mentioned elsewhere in 
this number, there is now on view a magni- 
ficent collection of drawings by a French 
architect, which constituted one of the salient 
exhibits at the last Paris Salon. But if such 

a set of drawings were sent to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition they would be refused, 
because no room would be allowed to 
hang them: they would themselves fully 
occupy the one room devoted to archi- 
tecture. If architecture is really the 
central art, the central long gallery at 
Burlington House should be devoted to large 
drawings of architecture and architectural 
decoration, and the centre of the room to 
models of architecture. Such a course would 
give a considerable impetus to architec- 
tural design; and the setting apart of a room 
for decorative work, goldsmiths’ work, &c., 
at the May exhibitions, as is now done at 
the Winter Loan exhibition, would probably 
give an immense impulse to the improve- 
ment of art work of that class, now at such 
a low ebb in this country. But of course 
there would be less room for pictures ; and 
it is pictures that the general public want, 
and we fear it is the shillings of the general 
public that the Academy want. Pictures are 
the popular form of art, because they tell (or 
may tell) a story, and the Academy caters for 
the public taste as it is, instead of trying 
to lead it into better channels and develop 
wider sympathies and perceptions in regard 
to what art really means. 









HE interest of the excavations at Delphi 

has of late thrown into the shade its 
ancient rival seat of Apolline worship, 
Delos. Nevertheless, it seems probable 
that at Delos will be fought out and settled 
the fiercely-debated quéstion of the Greek 
stage. In the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Héllénigue, 1894 (i.—vii.), M. Homolle 
publishes the text of inscriptions dealing 
with the construction of the theatre at Delos, 
which was excavated in 1893 by MM. 
Couve and Chamonard. The inscriptions 
range over a period of about loofyears; the 
earliest (about 290B.c.) belongs to a time when 
the theatre was still incomplete, and are in 
effect extracts from the accounts of the 





‘“hieropoioi” charged to oversee the cop. 
struction and alteration of the building. We 
have, therefore, a document dealing with, 
theatre the building of which was finisheg 
at the beginning of the third century B¢, 
set in hand late in the fourth; and this 
document gives us an exact and detaileg 
terminology for the various subdivisions of 
the structure. M. Homolle remarks tha 
point for point the Delos theatre corresponds 
to the rules laid down by Vitruvius, the 
whole disposition deriving from a circle, 
Dr. Dérpfeld, at Mr. Homolle’s request, 
stated that he found in the Delos theatre 
fresh confirmation of his views on the Greek 
stage. Till his views are published, and the 
full plan of the theatre is before us, we 
reserve the discussion of the subject, but 
meantime our readers will be interested to 
study the inscription, which is manifestly of 
the first architectural importance. 





Nepean discovery of great interest 

has also been made at Delos, and one, 
again, which shows that the descriptions of 
Vitruvius are by no means the fanciful things 
some have taken them to be. M. Couve 
has laid bare several private houses, evi- 
dently belonging to the wealthy inhabitants 
of the island, and dating from the fifth 
century B.c. Theyall have open courts, and 
the most remarkable feature about them is 
the inside decoration, consisting chiefly of 
fine mural paintings on stucco. M. Couve 
has also found some capitals bearing the 
heads of bulls and lions, and one remarkable 
bas-relief, said to be archaistic in style with 
on it a procession of deities. Above all, he 
has found a replica of the Diadumenos of 
Polycleitos, said to be far finer than the 
Vaison statue. It is admirably well pre- 
served. . 





| Ege Powe the last ten years the Prussian 

Government has annually voted about 
1,0007. towards a collection of drawings 
illustrating the principal archeological 
monuments of the country. These drawings 
were not prepared from actual measurements, 
but from photographs taken on the “ photo- 
metrical” system, which allows of very exact 
setting-out direct from the negatives or 
copies. Though no great progress has been 
made with the drawings (a number of minor 
buildings only having been transferred by 
draughtsmen), no less than 3,300 photo- 
graphs have already been taken from over 
200 monuments. There is now some talk at 
Berlin of pushing forward the completion ot 
the valuablecollection of Prussian monuments 
and continuing the work throughout Germany. 
Some twelve years would be required to 
obtain a complete collection of drawings, 
and an outlay of about 20,000/. There 1s 
also some intention of publishing drawings 
in a monumental work with the title ‘‘ Monu- 
menta Germania Archzologice,” with a 
Government subsidy. The whole matter 
deserves attention, as it would be invaluable 
to have a similar collection of drawings 
published in this country. As it is useless 
to expect our Government to give the matter 
any thought, it would be well to call the 
attention of our Archeological Societies to 
the question. 





ITH the new year the “ Quarries Act, 
1894,” came into operation. For 4 

long time such quarries as were being 
worked underground, and a_ few others, 
have been placed under the “Coal Mines 
Regulation Act ” or the “ Metalliferous Mines 
Act,” but the greater number, practically 
all, of quarries properly so-called were Uut- 
affected by these regulations. They were 
not specially subjected to inspection by 
Government officials, and the owners were 
allowed to dig the stone pretty much as they 
pleased. In these times of keen competl- 
tion, when it is almost every quarry-owners 
interest to turn out stone more cheaply than 
his neighbour, it is to be feared that 
proper precautions have not always been 
taken to prevent danger to workmen. The 
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—— 
method of paying piecework to the stone- 
etters, for instance, was not conducive to 
gfe working ; in too many cases, indeed, it 
has acted aS a premium on recklessness. 
The temptation to bring up the week’s 
ugeore” above the average has been a very 

werful factor in breeding that familiarity 
with the material, which, in course of time, 
brings danger into contempt. The Act now 
coming into operation will not altogether 
change the aspect of affairs, but its general 
tendency is undoubtedly in the right direction, 
and will be welcomed by all right-thinking 
owners. Briefly, it applies to every place 
(not being a mine) in which persons work in 
getting slate, stone, coprolites, or other 
minerals, and any part of which is more than 
20 ft. in depth; and the provisions of the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulations Acts, 1872 
and 1875, and the Metalliferous Mines (Isle 
of Man) Act, 1891, with certain omissions 
and additions suitable to the altered circum- 
stances, are enforced. Inso farasthe Factory 
and Workshops Acts, 1878 to 1891, have 
applied, and any future Act amending them 
will apply to quarries, the powers of the in- 
spectors under those Acts are now trans- 
ferred to inspectors under the Metalliferous 
Mines Acts referred to. This, of course, 
saves duplication of inspection, and materi- 
ally strengthens the hands of Government 
officials working under the last-mentioned 
Acts. At the same time, we note that a very 
large number of quarries will yet be exempt 
from this supervision—namely, those less 
than 20 ft. in depth. It would, no doubt, 
have greatly increased the cost of working 
the new Act to have included every quarry 
within its provisions, but we think the limit 
might have been curtailed to advantage. 
Great dangers, owing to reckless working 
and other causes, lurk in quarries of less 
depth than 20 ft. As these latter are left 
out we trust that those included will, at all 
events, be well looked after, and not in- 
spected in such a perfunctory manner as the 
major part of the stone-mines have hitherto 
been. A large staff of inspectors will be 
required to do the work adequately. 





HE fatal result of the Edgware -road 
fire, which has been the subject of 
much discussion, are practically due entirely 
to the absence of preventive measures. 
The fire brigade, or its employers, are in this 
case no way to blame. Taking it even that 
there was some delay in getting the water 
on to the fire, as suggested by witnesses at 
the inquest, the number of fatalities could 
not have been lessened. There was a fire- 
call-point close by, and a fire-station not far 
off, and as there were apparently no accidents 
in the turn-out or run of the engines, a 
minimum of time can but have elapsed 
between the first alarm and the arrival 
of the trained helpers. The results of an 
absence of building regulations that pro- 
hibit death-traps of the laundry kind or of 
fire-survey regulations that prohibit careless 
lighting and heating arrarigements, have 
again been but too distinctly seen. Now that 
the new Building Act has only just become 
law it would be inadvisable to recommend 
amendments which would assist the pro- 
tection of life and property. A new “ Fire 
Act,” on the lines so common abroad, would 
be more in place. It might embrace every- 
thing pertaining to safe construction, fire 
survey, the powers and duties of the fire 
service, and the powers for criminal and 
scientific research, Among the duties of the 
fire service we would suggest the provision 
of better life-saving apparatus than the 
London fire-escape. This appliance, had 
the inmates really been at the windows of 
the premises, would have been quite useless. 
's use is practically limited to the front 
elevation of three-story houses standing well 
up to the frontage line. 





CURIOUS little correspondence has 
been going on in the Zimes in regard 
tothe pictures in Bridgewater House. Theart- 


pictures at the New Gallery, attacked Lord 
Ellesmere for being an exception to the 
majority of owners of pictures in this country, 
who are willing to send them for exhibition 
to London. Lord Ellesmere replied that he 
was legally bound not to allow these pictures 
to go out of Bridgewater House under the 
will of the last Duke of Bridgewater. There 
is no doubt that this is quite sufficient reason. 
The art-critic of the 7z7zes, however, returned 
to the charge, and stated that he had consulted 
two eminent legal authorities, who agree that 
the Chancery Division of the High Court, on 
application, would construe the will as giving 
permission to the tenant for life to send the 
pictures for exhibition. The opinion of legal 
authorities taken in a casual fashion, and not 
professionally, is of little value, but even if 
this opinion were correct it would be very 
unreasonable to expect that Lord Ellesmere 
should go to the expense of obtaining the 
sanction of the Court to send his pictures 
for exhibition, when anyone who is anxious 
to view them can obtain permission to see 
them in Bridgewater House. Pictures in a 
house in London, to which respectable 
persons can obtain admission if they are 
lovers of art, are in quite a different category 





from pictures buried in an_ inaccessible 
country house. 
HE discussion at the Architectural 


Association on illustrations of archi- 
tecture seems to have led to the expression 
of a good deal of difference of opinion 
between people who wanted two different 
things, each side not understanding exactly 
what the other side wanted. Mr. Pennell 
and Mr. Railton, however they may dislike 
the idea, represent popular illustration of 
architecture, and do not draw buildings as 
architects want to see them, They see effect 
without detail; architects see effect arising 
out of detail, and they want a drawing made 
so as to indicate correctly what the detail is. 
No doubt there is considerable difficulty in 
effecting this without hardness, in combining 
correct indication of detail with broad artistic 
effect; but we agree with Mr. Pennell that 
it can be done, though we are obliged to 
come to the conclusion that he has not 
effected it himself, partly perhaps because 
he has not tried to do so; he draws for the 
general public, which cares nothing about 
architectural detail. Another popular artist 
in architectural subjects told us himself that 
he had begun as an architectural draughts- 
man, but was trying hard to forget all he 
ever knew abcut architectural detail and 
mouldings, because it hampered him in 
producing his effects. One young gentle- 
man at the Association was_ kind 
enough to say that some of our series 
of cathedral drawings are very good, 
and some very bad. Why did he not 
particularise, and tell us which were 
good and which were bad? Then 
we might have learned something, for 
it is obvious from the tone of these 
critics of the younger generation that 
they know everything, and that they cannot 
possibly be mistaken. Another speaker says 
that many of the drawings published in 
architectural journals are very inaccurate. 
He seems to forget that on the English 
system of illustration in architectural journals 
the majority of the drawings published are 
not commissioned by the journal and pro- 
bably not made for publication in it, but 
merely lent for the purpose. The charge 
therefore is one against the architectural 
profession or architectural draughtsmen 
generally. It is not without foundation; we 
have found curious inaccuracies in drawings 
by very accomplished draughtsmen. But 
our experience of architectural draughtsmen 
as a rule is that they all think each other's 
drawings very defective. 


—_+> +___. 


RESIGNATION OF ENGINEER.—We are informed 
that owing to a serious illness Mr. W. Nisbet Blair, 


Engineer and Surveyor to the Vestry of St. Leonard, 





critic of the Zimes, in a notice of the Venetian 


C.E., has been compelled to resgn the office of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
Architectural Illustration. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held in the meeting 
room of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit-street, on the 4th inst., Mr. F. G. F. 
Hooper, vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, 

The Chairman expressed regret at the absence, 
through illness, of the President, Mr. E. W. 
Mountford. He then announced, on behalf of 
the committee, that the Architectural Union 
Company had agreed to increase the value of the 
prize offered by them for the measured drawings 
from 5/. to 10/., and they had also authorised the 
committee to make some slight modifications in 
the conditions under which the prize was given. 
In accordance with the announcement made at 
the previous meeting the common room had been 
thrown open, and that room was now at the 
disposal of them all at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street. He had also to call attention to the 
notices in the current number of A.A. Motes 
with regard to the lectures that would shortly be 
commenced, and to state that the secretaries 
would be glad to have the names of members who 
proposed to attend those lectures. He was 
specially asked to remind them of the commence- 
ment of the lectures on ‘‘ Professional Practice,” 
by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, on February 4 next. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
members of the Association :—Messrs. W. E. 
Couch, D. A. Harris, H. W. Pye, and A. C. 
Martin. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith (senior hon. sec.) 
announced the following donations:—To the 
library, ‘*The Cathedrals of England and 
Wales,” and ‘‘The Buz/der Album and Royal 
Academy Architecture, 1894,” presented by the 
publisher of the Azz/der ; and to the Studio, a 
cast of a Gothic capital in the Temple Church, 
presented by Mr. H. Stewart. The thanks of 
the meeting were accorded to the donors. 

Mr. C. G. Harper then read a paper on 
*¢ Architectural Illustration,” of which the follow- 
ing are the portions relating to the main argu- 
ment :— 

The reason for the disappearance of the old and 
crude style of architectural illustration, and the 
substitution of the slight and suggestive freehand 
sketch, is, it may shrewdly be suspected, to be 
sought not so much in the love of art, but may be 
taken as primarily the outcome of competition ; 
of the desire to please the eyes of committees and 
private clients, who yearn for pictures and cannot 
be expected to understand elevations. 

But whatever the cause of this modern rage for 
perspective drawings pictorially treated, certainly 
the change made for interesting the great outside 
public, who loathed the old-time elevations, 
figured (I will not say drawn) with the aid of 
T-square and dividers. If competition has 
brought about this new order of things, then 
competition is, for once in a way, vindicated by 
its results, for it may safely be assumed that the 
steadfast renunciation, wherever practicable, of 
these aids to mathematical precision has, together 
with the growing practice of using the sketch- 
book, given modern architects now in the heyday 
of their practice much of the spirit and originality 
that characterised their best works. The sketch- 
book, indeed, is a better friend to the architectural 
student than the T-square. It forces him, 
however unwilling he may be, to self-reliance ; it 
gives him character, decision, and emphasis. 
There are those who say the photographic camera 
is by far the best and readiest recorder of facts, 
and, doubtless, the camera has abundantly justified 
its own existence, and may prove still more useful. 
But the architectural student who relies in any 
great degree upon the camera isa lost man. A 
ready and practised sketcher can scarce fail of 
becoming a resourceful and spirited designer, 
while he who fills his scrap-books with photo- 
graphic prints must needs become weak and 
ineffective. In the course of writing this paper 
I chanced to see a number of the Asso- 
ciation Notes, in which appeared a_ photo- 
graph of an angle tourelle from that bold 
and impressive work by Mr. Norman Shaw 
New Scotland Yard. That photograph, 
gentlemen, is, I take it, a flat, feeble, and 
uninteresting travesty of the bold and virile 
projection seen in the angle turrets of that 
remarkable building. Were your country 
members and your foreign correspondents com- 
pelled to rely solely upon that photograph for 
their knowledge of Mr. Norman Shaw’s grim 
police office, they would be quite at a loss to 
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have been devoted to this particular building. I 
am not saying that a professional photographer 
could not have rendered the subject adequately, 
but I do suggest that surely the gentleman who 
took this negative could have done infinitely 
better in a rough pencil note, the work of a few 
minutes. He would have brought out those 
characteristics of New Scotland Yard which are 
altogether lacking in the photograph, and though 
possibly his pencil might fall short of absolute 
accuracy of proportion, he would not fail to show 
something of its spirit, which has, unfortunately, 
never entered this negative. 

Since the first introduction of the perspective 
sketch into the work of architects’ offices and into 
the pages of your professional newspapers, the 
question of style in drawing (and more especially 
in architectural illustration) has been always more 
or less under discussion, but never, perhaps, so 
constantly as now. 

Years ago when the measured elevation was the 
utmost that your professional papers attempted 
in the way of illustration, the artists among you 
groaned in spirit at these bald and altogether 
artless productions of the architectural drawing 
office, and sighed for perspective views. Well, 
now-a-days you have your perspective views—and 
the picturesque is cheap to-day. Architectural 
illustrators, lay or professional, whether they be 
working for a technical audience or for public 
approbation, will be romantically ‘‘ picturesque,” 
no matter what their subject. The spirit and 
feeling of any particular subject, truth, reticence, 
dignity, and every sober quality may go hang, 
so only they may run riot in ‘ picturesque- 
ness.” They have made the appellation hideous ; 
so much so, indeed, that if you forgive me the 
frequent employment of that offensive term, it 
will be no little exercise of charity that urges the 
absolution. It is, however, by iteration that I 
would draw your earnest attention to the 
enormity (no less a term will serve my turn) that 
falsifies architectural illustration, until nine-tenths 
of the work done to-day is arrant and ill-judged 
convention. Restraint is at a discount in illustra- 
tion and design. I saw, but the other day, an 
illustration of an exquisitely simple, and yet 
most striking, house in Queen’s Gate, a modern 
house doubtless familiar to you as architects, 
a house which even a layman, like myself, can 
identify with Mr. Norman Shaw. That house in 
its Georgian restraint and precision, its four square 
red-bricked walls and its green-shuttered windows, 
wears a noble and stately look that puts to shame 
the stuccoed respectability of the ’60’s across the 
way. Quiet dignity is the note of that house, but 
the frantic draughtsman who illustrated it revelled 
in spots and blots and a romantic decrepitude 
that deprived the architect of all the credit due to 
him for his reserved force, and left no vestige of 
quiet there. This class of draughtmanship is 
almost exclusively pen-work, and it had at one 
time the merit of a cunning use of black and 
white. To Mr. Herbert Railton, with whom it 
originated, belongs the credit of using the pen 
with vigour and effect, but in these days the 
excesses of this manner and the convention in 
which these drawings are executed would lead 
one to believe everything was going up to 
kingdom-come in a dynamite explosion. They 
have already brought it into discredit. 

This is no plea for a bald and merely matter- 
of-fact style of drawing. Some of your most 
distinguished architects have wielded a most 
poetic pencil, and one cannot object to poetic 
feeling in draughtsmanship. Only, no one requires 
the high-stiung epic flights rehearsed by these 
extremists. 

As an instance of the way in which a picturesque 
drawing (I use the phrase in an ironic sense) may 
not be an illustration, I would ask your attention 
to this sketch of the ‘‘ White Hart,” Dorchester, 
Nowthis particular ‘*‘ White Hart” isa countryinn, 
stuccoed and white-painted, and kept, when last 
I saw it, in apparently an excellent state of 
repair. Its frontage, as you may see by the com- 
panion illustration shown here, has a character of 
its own, and though it can scarce be called 
remarkable, it is yet interesting as the type of an 
old hostelry, commonplace enough in its day, 
but nowadays, with modern rebuilding so active, 
rather the exception than the rule. Doubtless 
this also will soon be of the past. I take it, 
therefore, to have been more than ill-judged in an 
artist to have represented this place in so inade- 
quate and misleading a manner as by perpetrating 
a crude and exaggerated view of its gable end. 
It were as allowable in a photographer to photo- 
graph the back of a sitter’s head and to call the 
result a portrait. I think you will deplore, 
equally with myself, this licence which has per- 
meated the topographical illustration of the time 


to such an extent that the characteristics of the 
places represented have been lost in the manner- 
ism of draughtsmen, who render everything quaint 
and pretty, from Buckingham Palace to the Old 
Bailey. But this manner, after having been a 
fashion for some ten years, is fast becoming dis- 
carded, even by that noun of multitude, the 
public. The public at one time approved this 
prettiness, and the editors of illustrated periodicals 
(I sincerely hope there are some in this room to- 
night to hear me !) liked it too. They loved to 
| see architecture rendered as so much lacework, 
and true architectural draughtsmanship found no 
favour with them. It remained for your pro- 
fessional papers to bring architectural drawing 
back to illustration, properly so-called. 

There are particularly good reasons why you 
should receive with caution the utterances of 
many modern writers upon art, from Mr. Ruskin 
|downwards in the literary scale. Your pro- 
| fessional press has before now shown how and 
| why Mr. Ruskin is not to be taken seriously upon 
| architectural matters, and he is but the architype 
|of a class whose literary gifts and rhetorical 
| flourishes serve only to cloak their ignorance of 
| technique. 
| While art remains a matter of temperament 
'and individuality (as it must ever remain), I 
| would urge you to seek your own salvation in 
/metheds of expression, and to take no man’s 
,advice as to the style and manner you should 
, adopt in drawing. First, however, you must 
_learn the grammar of your art, so that you do not 
| transgress its fundamental rules nor exceed the 
| limits of a particular medium, Originality is one 
‘thing: licence quite another. And let us always 
| bear in mind that each medium has its own 
| peculiar and inimitable strength; that a pen- 
drawing cannot and ought not to compete with 
wash, crayon, or pencil; nor for that matter 
should etching be brought to imitate engraving. 
Yet this is constantly done. Pen-drawing, 
together with pencil work, are the chiefest of the 
methods used in architectural illustration, and 
photo-lithography has hitherto been by far the 
most frequently-employed means of reproduction 
in your professional journals. 

Brown inks are, of course, only to be used with 
discretion and with the knowledge that modern 
processes of reproduction, based as they are on 
photography, will render them as strong as 
though the lines were drawn in the deepest black. 
Processes other than lithography have hitherto 
had little interest for the architectural draughts- 
man, for his work had been chiefly reproduced in 
the pages of his technical papers, and they, as 
already mentioned, use chiefly that one method. 
| But now that all kinds of process work are 
| becoming cheaper, it is not unlikely that in the 
| near future these papers will use a larger variety 
| of methods than they have done hitherto. At 
| any rate, I judge it will be of interest to show 
|some reproductions of pen-drawings made for 
| book-illustration, and have hung here some six 
| frames that exhibit at one glance the drawing and 
the reproduction. Here are drawings made with 
'ebony stain upon paper and cardboard, and 

reproduced by line processes and by tone. Most 
of these drawings are made with a pen, and I 
have selected them especially because I think 
| line work is of more interest to you than wash. 

| Here is an essay in the application of the 
/mechanical tint known as ‘‘ Day’s shading 
/medium,” an invention which may be succinctly 
| indicated by saying that the shaded effect is pro- 
duced from engraved sheets of gelatine bearing a 
_ Close concourse of dots in relief. These gelatine 
| sheets, when inked up with a printer’s roller and 
| pressec with thumb and finger upon the zinc 
| plate on which the drawing is etched, produce 
| the dots you see eventually upon the print. You 
| have, however, nothing at all to do with that, 
| but simply indicate to the process-man by'scrib- 
| bling in blue pencil (or making a blue wash) on 
your drawing where you intend these dots to 
come. You, in’fact (to adopt a well-known phrase) 
make thescribble; he doesthe rest ! The Kodak- 
like simplicity of this method has led to its very 
widespread adoption, but in most instances you 
will find that these tints have been used merely 
as labour-saving tricks, and rarely as artistic help- 
meets; and so an unmerited stigma, which 
should really be the portion of the uneducated 
and artless draughtsmen who use these devices 
wrongly, rests upon the shading mediums to-day. 
True, they are mechanical, and that adjective is 
one of evil repute when used in connexion with 
the arts; but as aids to speedy and effective 
shading they are of the greatest service to the 
draughtsman who draws for reproduction with a 








pen. 
In this illustration of ‘‘The Three Spires, 
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Coventry,” at evening, my object has beep , 
show the twilight hour when the lamps are lit anj 
a pearly-grey haze settles down upon the street, 
leaving those soaring spires silhouetted against th. 
sky. I imagined this could be adequately gp, 
trived by tint, without the necessity of using the 
half-tone process ; and the result shows that this 
view was correct. There is, however, a sudden. 
ness in the purely silhouetted parts which jg 
rather unpleasing. A treatment of the spires jp 
close horizontal lines would have been mop 
suave ; or they might, even now, be altered on 
the present block. That is to say, if the block 
were returned to the process-man with instructions 
to roulette those portions, he would use a little 
instrument called a roulette upon them to produce 
a series of microscopic indentations in the zing 
which would print as a grey mass, not, as now, jp 
pure black. 

But now to leave tints and come to quite g 
different matter. You will have noticed, no 
doubt, that the process-man (and indeed man 
writers upon this question of reproduction) insists 
upon your drawing for line-process with as clea 
and sharp a line as possible. He will not hear of 
you leaving pencil-marks upon your paper, but 
will tell you that every trace of pencil must be 
carefully removed before he can attempt to make 
a block from the drawing. Paper, did I say? 
Nay, he will not hear of the draughtsman using 
paper, but only cardboard of the whitest and 
smoothest variety. Now, this, of course, is done 
chiefly to make his work the easier, and in order 
to produce blocks that may show a sharp, clear 
line. Of course, there are many kinds of draw. 
ings where a line of this description is desirable, 
We will not discuss them here, but will just con- 
sider a case in which such characteristics are to 
be avoided. 

Here, you will see, is a sketch of Corfe Castle, 
Now, Corfe Castle is a wild and rugged ruin, 
weather-beaten and time-stained. There are, in 
fact, no sharp, clear lines about it at all, and it 
would not be advisable that you should introduce 
any lines of that character into a drawing of it. 
Obviously the best thing to do would be to make 
a mixed pen-and-pencil sketch. I have treated 
Corfe Castle in that way. But you would makea 
very great mistake if you sent such a drawing to 
be reproduced by an ordinary line-process, which 
would either omit your grey pencil - marks 
altogether, or else would render them a pure black. 
The only method by which such drawings can be 
adequately reproduced is by the swelled gelatine 
process. Of course, the cost is appreciably higher 
than if the reproduction were made by the more 
ordinary methods, but the result is worth the price 
to all who care for these m%nutie; and what 
artist does not ? 


? 





At the conclusion of Mr. Harper’s paper, Mr. 
F, T. W. Goldsmith read the following communi- 
cation which had been received from Mr. Phené 
Spiers :—Whilst I agree in the main with Mr. 
Harper’s interesting arguments, which deal with 
architectural illustration, as the paper is read 
before a society of students, I should like to point 
out that it does not necessarily follow that the 
class of drawing which is likely to be indulged in 
by the student on tour is that which lends itself 
well for illustration. I say it does not necessarily 
follow, because I recollect that one of the first 
and best publications in black and white was 
that which was produced in 1858 from the draw- 
ings of Mr. Norman Shaw, the result of his work 
as Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 
These drawings, however, were not made for the 
purposes of publication, and it was only on his 
return that he was persuaded to allow them to be 
reproduced as architectural illustrations. I have 
never seen the original drawings, but it is pos- 
sible that the lithographic reproductions were 
worked up to some extent to make their publica- 
tion more popular. Now, I take it, the principal 
object the student aims at when making a sketch- 
ing tour is to learn how to draw art, how to 
observe, and if he once gets into his head that 
there may be a third object, viz., that of publish- 
ing his drawings, he runs the risk of neglecting 
the first two. The accidental efforts of fleeting 
shadows, the careful blacking-in of every brick in 
shade, and the picturesque effects of broken stone- 
courses exercise such influence on him that he 
has entirely forgotten the architectural design 
the building he has drawn, and is only able 
to console himself with the reflection that he 
has, at all events, turned out a very pretty 
drawing, which is the admiration of all 
his brother students (and perhaps his lady 
friends), and will also do admirably for publica- 
tion. I do not wish to discourage the student 
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yho desires to add to his laurels by the execution 
of drawings which will give him a chance of 
ing off the prizes in the Architectural 
association studentships, of adding to the value 
of the Architectural Association sketch-book, or 
of assisting in the illustration of architectural 
jrawings in our professional journals. In fact, 
onthe contrary, I not only consider such aims 
ectly justifiable, but I think it may excite the 
gudent to much more serious work than he 
might otherwise have attempted. I do, however, 
ly great stress on the fact that his first and 
main object is to learn. That object may be 
gttained in two ways, either by measuring and 
plotting on the spot, or by careful delinea- 
tions of perspective drawings. The first method 
has been quite discounted by the reader of the 
, who even objects to the use of the T- 
square in the making of the perspective drawings. 
Ithink the student is justified in making use of 
ay assistance in that way, provided that he 
does not become the slave of his drawing 
instruments. There are many buildings, the 
distinctive character of which mainly depends 
on the absolute regularity of their vertical and 
horizontal lines, or the parallelism of others. 
Excepting half-timber houses and other such 
picturesque structures, are there any which do 
got? And why should the student forego all the 
taining he has received in the office and 
laboriously try to work without the ordinary 
instruments of the craft? Even with the T- 
square it is possible to draw an artistic line, 
without taking to the expedient which the late 
Mr. Joseph had resorted to in Pugin’s office, 
viz, notching ail the T-squares, or cutting pieces 
of cardboard in gentle curves to give a flowing line 
tothe tiles ofaroof. There are two types of draw- 
ing I would recommend to the attention of students 
about to travel. The one is that which was 
pursued by the late Mr. Wm. Burges, the other 
that of the late Mr. George Edmund Street. 
Mr. Burges happened to be very short-sighted, 
and was obliged to use opera-glasses to see ata 
distance. This made it difficult for him to make 
perspective drawings. [Ile set to work, there- 
fore, to measure and analyse the construction of 
the buildings he came across. He was not con- 
tent with the external appearance, he virtually 
dissected a building or some distinctive feature of 
one, so as to see how it was put together. On 
one occasion he measured portions of the choir of 
Beauvais, on another the fléche of Amiens—I 
think, both stupendous structures, which show 
that his short-sightedness did not interfere with 
his powers of observation. He took up any 
phase of art workmanship, and Mr. Krall, the 
ecclesiastical worker in metals, told me that Mr. 
Burges’s designs for chalices, &c., were absolutely 
perfect, and showed in detail how every part was 
tobe put together. Mr. Burges was led eventually 
to publish his drawings, which are in the library, 
so that you will be able to take note of his field of 
work, Mr, Street was the most prolific sketcher 
wehave ever had. I met him once at Mont St. 
Michel, when he told me that he had measured 
the plan and made a perspective drawing of the 
choir of every important church in Europe. On 
4ptevious visit to Mont St. Michel he had not 
been able to get inside the church, as it was used 
for a prison, so that then he had to return (in 
1880) to complete his series. I am not aware 
that he ever made use of his sketches ; his object 
Was to Impress the buildings on his memory and 
‘Openetrate into the thoughts and reasonings of 
the Mediceval builder. His sketch-book measured 
3} in, high and 64 in. across, and he fre- 
(uently drew across the two pages. He always 
dtew freehand and never used india-rubber. 
é is, however, necessitated far greater care ‘n the 
pe setting out. He was extremely careful in 
¢ profiling of his mouldings, the mass of which 
“is always proportional to the structure, as 
‘town in his drawing, and he contented himself 
with only drawing one or two lines through, I 
Pibtished one of the drawings in my book on 
chitectural Drawing,” his son having kindly 

a me the drawing for that purpose. I had to 
the it for reproduction, so that it loses some of 
y. attistic value of the original. It represents 
ower of Andrieu Church in Normandy, I 
= and although it is in perspective virtually, 
v le student it is worth more than a j-in. scale 
pe whine Mr. Street’s drawings were purely 
ot éct's drawings, and would probably be 
be arintelligible to an outsider. There is no 

' a he was passionately fond of drawing, 
ten 1S main object was to store facts in his 
alten? pe I recommend to the serious 
a n of students as their first consideration. 
any time any of you should wish to turn 


to look through Mr. Prentice’s work on Spain. 
In that case the drawings were made for the 
purposes of publication, but they are distinctly 
architect’s drawings, and probably do not appeal 
much to the general public. 

The Chairman remarked that ‘the subject of 
the paper was interesting to them all, and they 
were favoured with the presence of several gentle- 
men who were recognised as leaders in the matter 
of architectural illustration. He would ask Mr. 
Pennell, who, by his work, was well-known to 
all present, to open the discussion. 

Mr. J. Pennell said that although in his small 
way his experience of architecture had not been 
altogether satisfactory, he must admit it had been 
somewhat amusing. When he had attempted to 
say something on the subject, he had been met 
with the reply, ‘* You are not an architect, and 
had better not have said it,” and when he had 
said nothing he had been invariably met with the 
query, ‘* Why haven’t you said something?” It 
was always so amusing. But that was a detail. 
There was one point about the paper that struck 
him, and that was that he did not quite under- 
stand it. A great architect, an Englishman, who 
died some years ago, divided drawing, as prac- 
tised by architects, into two classes, and he 
did it remarkably well; he said a drawing 
made by an architect was either a _ technical 
architectural drawing or a drawing of architecture. 
Architectural drawing was nothing more than the 
dry bones of architecture, which he knew nothing 
about, and cared for a great deal less; it had 
absolutely nothing to do with the fine arts, but 
everything to do with architecture. But, on the 
other hand, the delineation of architecture had 
really nothing to do with architecture primarily, 
but everything to do with the fine arts, and 
when they went into that they entered a field in 
which he took a great interest. Referring to 
what he called architectural sketching, Mr. 
Harper said it had only been practised within the 
last few years. That must really have been 
meant as a joke. He did not know that the 
early Briton, who was painted blue, made 
drawings of architecture, but as soon as drawings 
were made architectural features were introduced. 
Not to go into historical discussion, one might 
commence with Albert Durer as a characteristic 
man ; he was for ever sketching architecture in a 
most amusing style, though whether the members 
of this Association would say that his buildings 
would stand up or not he did not know ; all he 
knew was that architects used his sketches exten- 
sively from that day to this, and they could see 
bits of his work in almost every block of Gothic 
buildings put up at the present time. Durer was 
certainly a most useful man, although he did not 
know anything about architecture. Then Canaletto 
and Piranesi both made drawings of architecture, 
though whether they ever studied architecture or 
not he did not know. To make another big 
jump: when they came to the beginning of the 
present century, they found other men; in fact, 
the greater part of English art was devoted 
to the rendering of architecture. So far 
from the drawings of architecture being the 
growth of the last few years, as Mr. Harper said, 
they had been the growth of several hundred ; 
in fact, technical architectural drawing had been 
practised ever since the time of the first architect. 
Even Hogarth rendered architecture, and 
Reynolds, almost the sole great Englishman who 
scarcely touched it, did so in some of his back- 
grounds. But Turner and Gurtin certainly made 
their reputations solely by their drawings of archi- 
tecture, and later on those by Prout, Cotman and 
Harding gave to these artists an international 
fame. Mr. Harper had said that Ruskin was not 
to be taken seriously as to architectural matters, 
and had spoken of his ignorance of technique. 
He must have certainly been laughing when he said 
that, or else he had not seen the Ruskin drawings 
at the Oxford Museum or the fine reproductions 
of them by George Allen. Some of them neither 
tried nor intended to make drawings from which 
buildings could be erected, but they tried to make 
the drawing look pretty. Of course, many archi- 
tects did not pretend, as in the Auzz/der series, 
some of which had been shown there, to really 
render the true effect of the building. Archi- 
tecturally, Mr. Mitchell’s drawing of Durham 
Cathedral, for example, was probably perfect, 
but pictorially it was unfortunate—it seemed to 
him to be wanting in almost all the characteristics 
of that wonderful place, It did not give any 
effective light and shade, or any idea of the 
position 9f the cathedral, which was really most 
magnificent. There was nothing pictorial about 
it whatever. Probably Mr. Mitchell would say 
he did not want it to be pictorial. The old 





Your drawings to account, then I would ask you 





and position, otherwise they would net have put 
the cathedral where it stood, and therefore it 
seemed to him these things might be taken notice 
of. He understood Mr. Mitchell had to givea 
true proportional rendering of the buildings, 
but at the same time he did not see why 
another person could not do that and add 
in the pictorial quality without harming 
the architecture in the least. He had no 
hesitation in saying he was only too glad to 
get the assistance, as he had done in many of 
his drawings of cathedrals, of some competent 
architect to help him to get them perspectively 
right, and he could not help publicly thanking one 
man who had assisted him enormously in this way 
—he meant Mr. Mallows, whose beautiful draw- 
ings they all knew. But this had also been done 
by all artists who had attempted architecture ; at 
the same time, they had probably helped archi- 
tecture too in this way, and he could not under- 
stand why Mr. Harper did not mention even Mr. 
Mallows or Mr. Horsley. As far as the drawing 
of the White Hart at Dorchester was concerned, 
he did not see why one man could not draw a 
building in one way and one in another. There was 
one or two classes of men who said ‘‘ we are the sal- 
vation and the salt of the earth, and because you 
don’t draw in our style you cannot draw at all.” 
But what was really wanted was individuality and 
character, so as to get all sorts of beautiful draw- 
ings. He was glad Mr. Harper appreciated Mr. 
Raffles Davison ; he was* sorry he did not appre- 
ciate Mr. Railton. One made a drawing one 
way and one another, and at the same time Mr. 
Railton was an architect. In conclusion, the 
speaker said that when they saw tiny little bits 
of drawing in papers it must not be thought they 
were thrown off without trouble ; there was as 
much serious work pvt into them as there was in 
any sort of art, and unless it was done in that 
serious way, not much would come out of it. 

Mr. W. S. Weatherley referred to his own 
experience with regard to architectural iilustra- 
tion. About the year 1877 he was commencing 
to illustrate Mr. Gilbert Scoit’s lectures, pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, and as there were a 
very large number of illustrations the question 
had to be considered how the work could be 
done economically. After some investigations 
he came upon a process which, at that time, he 
believed, was quite new, and by which drawings 
were produced by means of photographs on zinc 
plates ; as far as line drawings were concerned, 
this produced very good results indeed, and, with 
very few exceptions, the work was illustrated in 
that manner. Possibly the process was still 
largely used for such work as that to which 
he referred. Observations had been made 
with regard to illustrations that should satisfy 
architects and yet be pictures. It seemed to 
him they were rather striving to combine two 
things which it was impossible to combine, for 
pictures from an artist’s point of view could not 
show the detail that an architect looked for. 

Mr. H Hart considered Mr. Harper’s remarks 
on the drawing of the White Hart a little unfair ; 
it had struck him as being rather good, and, 
compared to the drawing which was supposed 
to illustrate the building more clearly, he regarded 
it as distinctly superior. It was not at all a 
necessity in such a case for the artist to stand 
immediately in front of the building. 

Mr. E. Greenop, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Harper for his paper, took it that that 
gentleman had a grievance, as his tone was 
pessimistic, though he (the speaker), had not 


been able to discover what it was. Mr. Harper 
had eulogised the cathedral drawings that 
had appeared in the Suwuilder; he (the 


speaker) thought everybody would admit that 
some of them were extremely good, but some 
were not so. A good many of them lacked 
what he might call artistic feeling. Notwith- 
standing what the reader of the paper had 
said with reference to the photograph of New 
Scotland Yard that had appeared in the Votes he 
regarded it as a really good illustration; he 
hoped they would have a good many more of 
such photographs. Again referring to the 
illustrations that had appeared in the building 
journals, the speaker observed that opinions 
differed very considerably on these points, so he 
thought it was rather unsafe for anyone to come 
there and pick out any particular work and 
eulogise it, while condemning the work of 
other people. Many drawings that, as architects, 
they looked upon as beautiful were really too 
crammed with minute detail in the distant parts 
of the subject to be good pictures. 

Mr. Herbert Railton considered it most extra- 
ordinary for a man like Mr. Harper to speak as 
he had done about architecture to those who had 





architects cared a great deal for light and shade 
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spent many years of their lives in working at it, 
and who could not only draw a building, but also 
construct it. Many people could draw architec- 
ture, but very few of them could construct archi- 
tecture on paper. It was a simple matter to make 
a pretty drawing, but it took very great know- 
ledge and study to draw a Tudor arch, a geomet- 
rical or a lancet window. Those who could do 
that were such men as Mr, Mallows and Gerald 
Horsley, whose names the lecturer never men- 
tioned, and those who had been thoroughly trained 
in an architect’s office. Mr. Pennell drew what 
he saw—he drew architecture because he admired 
it, and he gave the colour, feeling, and poetry of 
the architecture. He (the speaker) had been 
assailed about his curious schemes of effect. But 
he had been copied right through, and the market 
had been flooded by absolute imitations of his 
work, Why? Because that was what the publisher 
wanted. He made his living out of it. But there 
was one thing that these copyists lacked, namely, 
a knowledge of architecture—they could never 
drawa Tudor arch or lancet window. To put poetry 
into brick, stone, or slate required great gifts. 
Then as to moated granges, who originated them? 
It was a man named Sam Read. A moated 
grange as created by him, with pinnacles and 
crow-step gables, was never seen in England ; 
the granges in this country were simply barns 
surrounded by water, hence moated. Lie (Mr. 
Railton) had been wrongly credited with origina- 
ting such buildings. 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith said that one of the first 
conditions necessary to the production of a satis- 
factory architectural illustration was accuracy, and 
this was wanting in many of the illustrations that 
appeared in journals. He would particularly 
impress on the young members that sketches to 
be forcible and to bring out the beauties that 
were in the original should, above all, be 
accurate. 

Mr. Goldsmith seconded the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Harper, and emphasised Mr. Railton’s point 
that nobody could draw architecture so well as a 
trained architect. He wished the public would 
realise that. sooang 158 

The Chairman felt that the speakers had been 
driving in two different directions. There were 
two kinds of architectural illustration—that which 
the architect made as a student for his own pur- 
poses, and that which might be characterised as a 
representation of architecture which was circulated 
amongst the public. The two things were entirely 
different. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, Mr. 
Harper briefly replied upon the discussion, and 
declared that Mr. Railton had libelled the moated 
grange, which he personally regarded as a very 
fine old building. The ‘‘ White Hart ” at Dor- 
chester was ugly, and he had drawn it so ; it was 
wrong to make an ugly building pretty in a 
picture. 

The proceedings shortly afterwards terminated. 
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THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual address of the President of this 
Association, Sir B. W. Richardson, was delivered 
on Saturday last, at Carpenters’ Hall, at an ex- 
traordinary meeting called for the discussion of a 
series of resolutions proposing to rescind one of 
the articles of association, and to substitute other 
regulations. The President referred in his 
address to the continued progress of the Asso- 
ciation, and the success which had attended the 
two provincial meetings of the year held at 
Nottingham and Ramsgate respectively, both of 
which he regretted to have being prevented from 
attending. He regretted that the constitution of 
a new examining board by the Government, 
under the direction of the Local Government 
Board, had been settled in a spirit that was neither 
liberal, nor fair, nor useful, inasmuch as on that 
board, upon which the duty of examining future 
sanitary inspectors was thrown, not a single 
sanitary inspector had been placed. They must 
keep pegging away until they had obtained 
on the board fitting representatives who pro- 
perly understood their duties, responsibilities, and 
interests. The duty committed to the sanitary 
inspectors might not be captivating, but it was 
most important. It was for them to make those 
observations which, in the words of a great 
American physician, Dr. Ben. Rush, should not, 
however insignificant apparently, * be allowed to 
pass from the public eye, for there are mites in 
science as well as in charity, and the ultimate 
results of each are often equally important and 
beneficial.” They need not trouble themselves 
about the controversies in regard to discoveries in 
sanitation; their duty was to observe, and to know 





how to turn their observations to account. In 
the course of his address the President protested 
against the narrow views of the new school of 
sanitarians, who, he thought, too much neglected 
not only the importance of inculcating on the 
masses the necessity of personal cleanliness, but 
neglected the study of the influence on health of 
those great cosmical causes without which it was 
impossible to account for many of the strange 
phenomena which accompanied the outbreak of 
new epidemics and new forms of disease. 
Many theorists engaged in processes of ‘‘ inocu- 
lation,” or the ‘‘stamping in” of disease, 
but the duty of inspectors was the ‘‘ conculcation, 
or stamping out” of disease, as soon as it 
manifested itself, and so long as they held faith- 
fully to that duty they would inevitably take the 
lead in public estimation in consequence of the 
grander practical results that would emanate from 
their exertions. The President concluded with 
the expression of a wish for the Association of a 
new and prosperous year of work. 

In the course of the remarks made by the 
mover, seconder, and supporters of a vote of 
thanks to the President, the tendency on the part 
of certain members of the medical profession to 
derogate from their proper duties, to take up the 
administrative duties which were the proper 
province of sanitary inspectors, was condemned, 
and in replying after the resolution of thanks, the 
President expressed his own sympathy with the 
views of the inspectors. 

The business of the extraordinary meet- 
ing was subsequently proceeded with, <A 
resolution consisting of many clauses was 
then submitted, supported by Mr. Taylor 
(St. George’s, Hanover - square), the Chair- 
man of the Council, Mr. H. Thomas, the late 
chairman, Mr. Hugh Alexander, and _ other 
members, and opposed by Mr. Wilkinson 
(Derby), Mr. Fairchild (Battersea), and others, 
a long discussion ensuing. The principal object 
of the resolutions was to dissolve the connexion 
of the five existing provincial centres, including 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Yorkshire, in favour 
of a new form of affiliation, which would bring 
into more direct membership, as the supporters 
of the change contend, a large number of pro- 
vincial inspectors. It was proposed that any ten or 
more actual holders of appointments as inspectors 
in any district of the United Kingdom may apply 
to the Council of the Association for the forma- 
tion of a branch of the Association for such 
district. After a long discussion the resolutions 
were negatived. 

Mr. E. Tidman has been elected Hon. Sec., 
in place of Mr. Legg, resigned. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 


THE most important article in the January 
number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts is that by 
M. Chas. Yriarte on Isabella d’Este and her 
influence on the jart of her time. The article is 
illustrated by engravings from several contem- 
porary portraits of Isabella and of her husband 
Gonzaga. M. Emile Michel contributes an 
article on the new Memling at the Louvre, 
with an engraving of this fine example of the 
artist, the subject of which is ‘‘ A Donor pre- 
sented by John the Baptist.” M. Marcel 
Reymond writes on ‘‘ Florentine Sculpture of 
the Fifteenth Century,” the article dealing mainly 
with what may be called architectural sculpture— 
carved ornament. M. Edouard Rod contributes 
a short article on a modern artist of genius, M. 
Marcelli Desboutin, some of whose etched 
portraits are reproduced as illustrations. 

The Art Journal devotes an article to ‘‘ The 
House of a Japonist collector,” written by Mr. 
Ernest Hart, the collector in question, who is 
known to have an exceptional private museum of 
Japanese work. The article is illustrated by 
engravings of various objects, which are all 
highly characteristic of Japanese humour and 
fancy, and also, for the most part, to our thinking, 
very ugly. Mr. Shaw-Sparrow writes the brief 
commencement of an article to be continued, on 
‘* Paintings and Sculptures as Histrionic Studies” ; 
a most interesting subject, but the author does 
not get far enough into it in the present number 
to enable us to judge of his point of view. 
Miss Gill’s article on ‘* Yorkshire Crafts—worsted 
and woollens,” gives a great deal of practical 
information, accompanied by some very charming 





* The object of these notes is to point out anything in 
the contents of the current magazines which is 6f special 
interest to our readers, with occasional brief criticisms on 
the views expressed in such articles. When a magazine 
which has been sent to us is not noticed, it is because that 
number contains nothing that it is within our province to 





comment upon. 


a 
illustrations of different designs in this class y 
textiles. Mr. James Orrock’s sympathetic artic 
on William Hunt, with numerous illustratioy 
from his works, will be enjoyed by all wh 
appreciate Hunt’s manly and unaffected, py 
powerful, genius. ‘‘ Layer Marney Tower ang 
Church ” is the subject of an illustrated article 
Mr. T. McDougall Mundle. The two full- 
illustrations are from Sir F. Leighton’s ‘* Garde, 
of the Hesperides ” and Béraud’s ‘‘ Le Chemin g 
la Croix.” 

The Studio (the December number *) contains 
an interview with Mr. Walter Crane—that is, ay 
expression of Mr. Walter Crane’s opinions— 
the subject of designs for paperhangings, with 
various illustrations from his work of this clas, 
which it is needless to say are very beautiful anq 
interesting. We observe that in expressing his 
admiration for some of the new American archj. 
tecture of the school of Richardson, Mr. Crane 
remarked that he could not discover tha 
Richardson and his followers gave any special 
attention to designing the interior fittings and 
decorations of their houses; these things ar 
mainly, as with us, regulated by fashion. The 
‘interviewer’ was Mr. Aymer Vallance. “4 
New German Designer,” J. Sattler, is the 
subject of an article illustrated by design 
which have all the grimness and some of the 
grotesque humour and powerful satire of Medizval 
German art, especially ‘‘The Modern Dang 
of Death,” a skeleton dancing on stilts over 
the pages of an open book and leaving 
great blots of ink behind him. Among the 
miscellaneous notes is one on the usefulness of 
slates as a ground for oil-colour sketches, and the 
suggestion of slate in general as a durable ground 
for large decorations either for exterior or interior 
work. 

The Architectural Record contains a long 
article by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, with a 
profusion of illustrations reproduced from photo. 
graphs, on the very interesting subject of “Old 
Colonial Architecture,” the Renaissance architec- 
ture of America during its early period of existence 
as a country colonised by the descendants of 
Englishmen. The article ought to be of interest 
to English architects. ‘*The Musical Ideals of 
Architecture,” by Mr. H. Taylor Booraem, is an 
attempt to carry, we think rather too far, the 
often-recognised analogies between music and 
architecture ; it is nevertheless an_ interesting 
paper, and promotes thought on the subject. An 
article on ‘A White-Enamelled Building,” by 
Mr. C. E. Jenkins, gives some account of the 
construction of the Reliance building at Chicago, 
‘‘ the first enamelled building erected,” a sixteen- 
story building faced altogether with cream-white- 
enamelled terra-cotta. This is a novelty, at all 
events ; whether a desirable precedent we should 
hesitate to say without having seen the building. 
It is, of course, one of those steel structures now 
common in the States, in which the visible outer 
wall is only a kind of curtain to the real construc: 
tion. As we have before said, we do not 
consider this a very true type of architectural 
construction. 

In the Engineering Magazine (New York) Mr. 
Goodyear writes a paper on ‘‘ Historical Archi: 
tecture in Current Use,” which is an attack, in 4 
more complete and logical form than usual, on 
the use of past styles in modern architecture 
Mr. Goodyear thinks a great deal too much 
attention is devoted to ‘‘styles,” and that one 
consequence is that we have no ‘“‘style.” He 
recognises the value of tradition in architecturs, 
but why is not the tradition of 1893 of some 
value to 1894, instead of a much older tradition ‘ 
There is a good deal to think about in that. 

The Antiquary (which is reduced in price from 
Is. to 6d.) is continued in nearly its old form, 
but gives much more attention to illustration t 
before, especially in an article on ‘* Ancient Book- 
bindings ” (a review of two works on the aie 
Mr. Cripps contributes an article, with an 1 
tration, on a pre-Reformation chalice recenly 
discovered. A sixteenth-century knife ~* 
grace engraved on it, words and music, 1s he 
subject of another illustrated article, Under ‘at 
heading ‘* St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East ” is a repr 
of a very long inventory of the church plate a 
other possessions in the year 1550. ae 

The Atlantic Monthly contains an article wm! i 
may interest some of our readers, though it 
not within the line of architectural subjects, - 
‘©The Symphony,” illustrated by an analyst 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony. ‘The article 
a good and thoughtful piece of writing. re 

The National Review includes an article 

ee 





d 
* The Studio is published on the rsth of the month, ne 
hence reaches us just too late to be included in our 





of other magazines of the month. 
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jate Sir Chas. Newton, by Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole, than whom no one, probably, is more 
competent to speak as to the work and the 
character of Newton. We gather from the article 
that the keeper of the Greek Marbles was more 
popular in society than among the evp/oy¢s of the 
Museum, to whom he was a somewhat rigid 
disciplinarian. He may have been none the less 
fitted for his post by that quality. 

In the Westminster Review Mr. Matthew 
Stobart asks for ‘fA Newer Trades Unionism,” 
the object of which should be to deal with the 
artisan himself rather than with his wants ; to be 
a moral influence in building up his character. 
This is a pretty large demand, but certainly a 





wholesome one. In the same review Mr. J. J. 
Davies writes on ‘‘The Struggle for Healthy 
Schools,” both primary and public schools ; and | 
in regard to the latter suggests that the head- | 
masters have enough on their shoulders without | 
being required to look after the sanitation of their | 
schools, and that this should be placed under the 
care of responsible sanitary experts appointed 
by the Local Government Boaid; a suggestion 
which has been made in our own columns, at 
least so far as that there should be periodical 
inspection by sanitary experts appointed by the 
State. 

In the Wineteenth Century Mr. H. A. Kennedy 
draws attention to the precarious state of the 
paintings in Pompeii, which have suffered more 
than usually of late years from several severe 
frosts, and some of which he expects will be gone 
in three or four years unless some steps are taken 
to arrest their decay. An attendant said to him 
on the spot, ‘‘ These should be in England, where 
you are rich enough to put them under a roof.” 
But then we should have Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and his friends down on us, who wish that 
England had left the Parthenon marbles to go to 
decay where they were. As Mr. Kennedy 
observes, the Pompeian paintings, being prac- 
tically Greek, are of specially interest as giving us 
the lighter and more humorous side of Greek art. 

In the Century the ‘*Old Dutch Masters ” 
series consists of a short notice of Govaert Flinck, 
by Mr. Timothy Cole, with an engraving by the 
author after one of Flinck’s pictures (‘‘ Portrait of 
a Young Girl”), an excellent specimen of pure 
wood-engraving. ‘* The Armour of Old Japan ” 
is the subject of an article by Mr. M. S. Hunter, 
with some illustrations of this curious and inte- 
resting department of dric-d-brac. Mr. Maxim 
gives a description, with illustrative diagrams, of 
his flying machine (which, however, has not 
flown yet). 

In Harper, Mr. Julian Ralph’s article on 
“Charleston and the Carolinas” gives a great 
many sketches of old residences and town-halls, 
&c., which add to the interest of an article con- 
taining a good deal of local history. ‘* Fujisan,” 
the Japanese mountain, is the subject of an 
article by Mr. Alfred Parsons, with eighteen 
illustrations from his pencil. 

In Scribner the serial article on ‘* American 
Wood Engravers” deals with the work of Mr. 
Henry Wolf, illustrated by small specimer:s of his 
engravings ; work shaded in pure and delicate 
line, which is a joy to the eye. Miss Edith 
Wharton’s article on ‘‘A Tuscan Shrine,” gives 
an account of the little-known terra-cotta sculp- 
tures at San Vivaldo, with illustrations of several, 
wg some remarks as to their,style and probable 

e. 

The English Tilustrated Magazine includes an 
atticle of considerable interest to our readers, on 
“Historic London Houses,” by Mr. Philip Norman, 
illustrated by himself. The houses illustrated are 
Schomberg House; No. 10, Downing-street ; 

nsdowne House; Bourdon House, Davies- 
street ; Scarsdale House ; the Library in Chester- 
field House, and some painted medallions by 
Angelica Kauffcaann in Sir John Leslie’s house. 

The Pel? Mall Magazine includes an article by 
Mr. Thos. F. Plowman on “The Aisthetes,” a 
sketch of the history of what is called the 
®sthetic movement in modern English art, with a 
good many illustrations, including the reproduc- 
Yon of some of the illustrations to the short- 
lived publication the Germ, started as the organ 
of the pre-Raffaellite brethren. 

In Zemple Bar a series of “Letters from a 
French Atelier,” by a girl student, give pleasant 
and well-written impressions of life in Paris, with 
special reference to the study of art. 

Monde Moderne is a new French illustrated 
monthly which seems to include a very large 
‘ange of subjects ; archzelogy, story-telling, com- | 
merce, scientific invention, &c., &c. The first 
lumber is an interesting one, and the article on 
a Egyptian explorations—*‘ Les fouilles de 

ahchour ”—is well illustrated. 








We have received No. 16 of the republication 
of Punch pictures, which is still in progress, and 
as interesting as ever. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
THE following is a list of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ prize-winners for 1894-95 :— 


THE Essay PRIZE (eight competitors).— 
Subject : The Influence of Literature on Archi- 
tectural Development. The Institute silver 


medal and twenty-five guineas was awarded to 
Mr. A. T. Bolton, A.R.I.B.A., 2, The Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, S.W.; the sum of ten 
guineas to Mr. G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.IBA., 
Heptonstall, Manchester; and certificates of 
honourable mention to Mr. J. Humphreys Jones, 
B.A.Lond., A.R.I.B.A., 94, Dalston-lane, N.E., 
and to Mr. Alfred C. Houston, A.R.IB.A., 13, 
Furnival’s Inn, E.C. ° 

THE MEASURED DRAWINGS PRIZE (seven 
competitors).—A silver medal and ten guineas 
awarded to Mr. W. Henry Ward, A.R.I.B.A., 
18, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. ; and a 
medal of merit to Mr. John H. James, 14, 
Romilly-crescent, Cardiff. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION (eighteen com- 
petitors).—Subject : Design for a Gallery for the 
Exhibition of Pictures and Drawings. The 
medallion and 100/., under conditions of foreign 
travel, awarded to Mr. Hubert S. East, 
A.R.LB.A., 110, Harbut-road, St. John’s Hill, 


S.W. ; and a medal of merit and 5/. each to Mr. | 


C. H. B. Quennell, 44, Foxley-road, North 
Brixon, and Mr. Harry Jefferis, A.R I.B.A., 37, 
Maitland Park-road, Haverstock Hill. 

THE TITE PRIZE (eleven competitors).— 
Design for a garden pavilion. Certificate and, 
under conditions of travel in Italy, £30 to Mr. 
R. Shekleton Balfour, A.R.I.B.A., 76, Inverness- 
terrace, W. ; a medal of merit to Mr. Banister 
F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., 29, New Bridge-street, 
Ludgate-circus; and ‘certificates of honourable 
mention to Mr. William Tait Conner, A-R.I.B.A., 
9, Scott-street, Garnethill, Glasgow, and Mr. 
D. W. Kennedy, A.R.I.B.A., 14, Richmond- 


crescent, Barnsbury, N. 


THE GRISSELL MEDAL (eight competitors).— 
Design for an independent wooden spiral stair. 


A gold medal and ten guineas awarded to Mr. 
J. Fred. Fogerty, B.E., A.R.I.B.A., 2, St. 


Peter’s-terrace, Bournemouth. 
THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP (seven competitors). 


—A silver medal and 40/, to Mr. A. J. Dunn; a 
medal of merit and 5/. to Mr. J. A. Russel 


Inglis, A.R.I.B.A., 2, Great Coram - street, 
Russell-square ; and certificate of honourable 


mention to Mr. C. C. Brewer. 


THE OWEN-JONES STUDENTSHIP (two com- 


petitors).—A certificate and 50/. to Mr. J. J. 
Joass, for travel and study of colour as a means of 
architectural expression. 


THE GODWIN BuRSARY (one entry only).—A 


medal and 4o/. for travel outside the United 
Kingdom awarded 
A.R.I.B.A., 54-55, London-wall, E.C. 


to Mr. A. W. Cleaver, 
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covered in the Great Roman Villa now being 
excavated by Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., at 
Darenth, Kent. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


YorK ARCHITECTURAL SOcIETY.—Mr. H. 
Perkin, F.R.I.B.A., presided on the 5th inst. at 
the annual dinner of the York Architectural 
Society. In his address, the President remarked 
that as to the repairs that were constantly needed 
to the exterior of the Minster, it would appear 
from the decay into which it was falling that the 
funds were quite inadequate for efficient renova- 
tion. He asked if it was not competent for that 
society to make a representation to the Dean and 
Chapter suggesting that they should make a 
supreme effort to obtain the necessary sums re- 
quired for the next twenty years or so. If a 
further appeal were made, some large-hearted 
Churchman would respond with substantial help, 
as in the recent case of Peterborough Cathedral. 
Mr. Perkin was re-elected President. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (IN- 
CORPORATED).—On the 8th inst., Mr. E. A, 
Claremont read a paper before this Society 
upon the subject of electric lighting. The 
chair was taken at 7.30 by Mr. John Holden, 
the President. Mr. Claremont described the 
principle upon which dynamos of various kinds 
are constructed, and the methods of distributing 
electrical energy from them, and especially com- 
paring the high and low-tension systems and their 
various advantages and disadvantages. He ex- 
pressed an opinion that the demand for electro- 
motors would, within the next few years, increase 
enormously, owing to it having been lately clearly 
demonstrated that in works where steam-power 
is, for driving purposes, transmitted long distances, 
and sub-divided by the use of many small engines, 
considerable economy in coal can be effected, 
sometimes even to the extent of 50 per cent., 
by the use of electro-motors, which not only 
avoid the enormous loss caused by condensa- 
tion, but are also so convenient to manipulate 
that they permit of the energy being absolutely 
cut off when the motor is at rest, the speeds being 
variable, and at any variation remaining constant, 
irrespective of the load, and by means of simple 
instruments the horse-power required in each case 
being from time to time demonstrated, and he 
considered that the economy effected by such a 
system would be so great as in many instances to 
save the expenditure of the plant within a few 
years of purchasing. Mr. Claremont compared 
the various forms of electrical accumulators now 
upon the market, and showed the application of a 
number of small electrical appliances, and by 
means of diagrams and samples, illustrated the 
ill-effects likely to arise through inferior work- 
manship in electrical matters generally. The 
inverted arc lamp shown was particularly in- 
teresting, as was the explanation given of its 
lighting by reflection from the ceiling without 
the hitherto inconvenient glare attached to such 
articles. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYORS.—The ordinary meeting of members 
was held at the School of Art, on Tuesday, the 
President, Mr. E. M. Gibbs, in the chair. Mr. 


| Henry Longden, of London, gave a lecture on 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— | ‘* The working of wrought-iron from a practical 


On the 2nd inst. a meeting of the British Archzo- | point of view,” which was illustrated by specimens 
logical Association was held, Mr. R. E. Way in| both of finished work, and of forged iron work in 


the chair, when Mr. Councillor Lukey exhibited a | process of manufacture. 


He first dealt with the 


photograph of an arched recess which has just | qualities of wrought-iron, as for example, its 


been discovered at Canterbury. Mr. 


Loftus strength, lightness, and comparative cheapness. 


Brock, F.S A., described the discovery, which |The process of forming the parts of iron rail- 
has attracted a great deal of loca! attention since ings and gates, and of forming scrolls, twists. 
the remains have been stated to be of Roman | and leaves, hammered work of iron, were then 


date. 


The site is in the rear of the Old King’s | dwelt upon. 


Some old examples of the use of 


Head Hotel, at the junction of Stroud-street and | iron railings were referred to, and suggestions were 
High-street, where Mr. Lukey is erecting a new; made as to the best effect to be got in the 
hotel. A crypt was found, arched with a seg- | designing of railings. The lecturer showed some 
mental roof, the recess shown by the photograph | examples of carving in wrought iron, a difficult 
being in its east wall. The building is of Norman | art, and one which, he said, should only be em- 


and not Roman date. 


Many interesting frag- | ployed sparingly. Specimens studied from old 


ments of fourteenth-century stonework were found | Venetian work, and of modern work now in pro- 


inithe excavations, which Mr. Lukey will preserve. | cess of execution, were shown. 


The works of 


The Chairman exhibited a collection of Roman} Mr. Sedding, the architect, were referred to, 
fragments which have been found on the site of | and it was named that some of his work, executed 


the old hostelry, the ‘‘ Blue-Eyed Maid,” South-|in Sheffield, may be seen in St. 
Church. 


wark, The inn is so called in the Elizabethan 
map of the district. Many piles were found in 
course of the excavations. A Roman villa appears 





Matthew’s 


Some general remarks as to the 


present larger use of wrought-iron work were 


made, and it was urged on the meeting that only 


to have previously stood there, since one of the | work of a fine, workmanlike, and characteristic 
objects exhibited was a hypocaust tile for warming | order of design and execution should be used. 


purposes. Mr. de Gray Birch, F S.A., exhibited 


GLasGow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 


a series of facsimiles of ancient Welsh documents; The general monthly meeting of this Associa- 


as an introduction to a lecture by him on the|tion was held in the 
Mr. Loftus Brock described some of the | Campbell - street, on Tuesday, the President, 
| structural features which have recently been un- Mr. A. N. Paterson, in the chair, when Mr. 


subject. 


ruoms, I14, West 
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Wm. J. Blaine read a paper on the ‘‘ History 
of Monumental Buildings.” Dealing with the 
origin of these buildings in the Pyramids 
of Egypt he traced the development of the 
square tomb through Assyria to Greece, and 
described the sepulchre of Mausolus at Halicar- 
nassus. He followed the round tomb from the 
tumuli of Asia Minor through Etruria to 
Rome, and showed cause for the decay 
of this form in the introduction of Christi- 
anity in the seventh century which discouraged 
the idea of the seculartomb. During Medizval 
times the tomb was part of and was absorbed in 
the cathedral, and it was not till after the 
Reformation that owing to the revival of interest 
in Classic art this class of building came again 
into favour. After acknowledging the pre- 
eminence of French architects in the design of 
national trophies, the lecturer proceeded to 
describe the national monuments of Germany, 
pointing out the lessons that were to be derived 
from that country in the patriotic grandeur of 
their public monuments. The folly of crowding 
our churches with incongrucus statuary was out 
of all taste, and Mr. Blaine advocated the 
erection of both national and municipal monu- 
mental buildings for the reception of the statues 
of our great men. Our larger cities could well 
afford to acquaint their citizens in this way with 
a sense of their own greatness, and of the devo- 
tion, courage, and intelligence which had gone to 
build up their name. 


—_—— 
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Sllustrations. 





THE PROPOSED NEW OPERA-HOUSE 
FOR ST. PETERSBURG. 


ag HE Imperial Theatre Department of 






Russia at present manages six theatres, 
mom) four at St. Petersburg, and two at 
Moscow. The seventh and grandest, of which 
we give the design, was just to be taken in hand 
before the late Czar’s death. It remains to be 
seen if Nicholas II. will now take up the matter 
and carry out the work as a monument of his 
deceased father, whose intention it had long been 
to make the building a memorial of his reign. 

Ic may be of interest to state that there are 
seven distinct companies of actors at the Czar’s 
disposal, and seven orchestras, of which two have 
100 musicians each, two sixty-five each, and the 
other three together are 100 strong. One of the 
great costume-stores alone holds 135,000 costumes 
and 20,000 pieces of armour. There is a dramatic 
library of 65,000 volumes, and an opera library 
with nearly 3,000 operas complete in every detail. 
The dramatic college is practically a boarding- 
school, with some 125 pupils, and the stables of 
the department have a complement of 100 horses. 
The resources are simply enormous, and the staff 
is literally an army. 

The site for the proposed Opera House is on 
the Champs de Mars. The bluck is to face the 
River Neva, and the back of the block is to serve 
as a grand stand for distinguished visitors who 
attend the Czar’s great military spectacles, As to 
the size of the proposed block, reference to a 
diagram on page 429 of our last volume will 
show its relation to other important Continental 
theatres. 

The building is intended for the Czar’s own 
use, for the Imperial Household, Government 
office-holders, and to a certain extent for the 
general public. The Czar either visits the 
opera in State or privately. In the latter 
case His Majesty uses a box to the left of the 
proscenium opening, on the first tier, in con- 
nexion with which is a suite of reception and 
retiring rooms, a private staircase, vestibule, 
and forte-cochire. The Czar does not enter 
any other part of the building when his atten- 
dance is ‘‘ private.” The audience consist of the 
favoured ticket-holders, and the general public 
which has to pay for admission. With’ the 
exception of the Czar’s private apartments, and 
some suites for the dignatories, the front of the 
house is practically entirely at their disposal. 
On State occasions the admittance to the build- 
ing is only by special invitation. The Czar uses 
the central box and is in the midst of his guests. 
The grand foyer serves as His Majesty’s recep- 
tion room, and the main entrance and grand 
staircase are reserved for the approach of the 
Imperial party. 

In order to fulfil the different requirements, the 
main entrance, central vestibule, and grand stair- 
case have been so planned that they can easily be 
cut off without interfering with the approach to 
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the various parts of the building by other 
entrances. There are two rows of entrances on 
either side of the main portico. One of these in 
each case has a small Jorte-cochére. There is 
ample vestibule accommodation, and numerous 
lobbies with double and treble sets of doors have 
had to be arranged for on account of the rigorous 
winter climate. When the main entrance, with 
its grand forte-cochire, is not reserved for the 
Czar, the visitors to the better parts of the house 
can reach their seats either by this central 
approach or by the two entrances with the 
minor forte-cochores referred to. If the main 
entrance is cut off, of course the two side 
entrances only remain. The grand staircase 
from the main entrance ends in the foyer of 
the first tier. Two minor grand staircases off the 
side vestibules, in connexion with the small Jore- 
cochére entrances, run as far as the second tier. 
Three entrances on either side of the main 
vestibule are for the visitors of the third and 
fourth tiers. These have their own respective 
staircases, arranged concentric with the back wall 
of the auditorium on what is known abroad as the 
‘* radial system.” 

The general disposition of the interior will be 
seen from the plans.* The auditorium measures 
about 100 ft. at its widest part, and is 
some go ft. high. It is planned to hold an 
audience of 2,100 in a most luxurious manner on 
fauteuil seats. With a somewhat less luxurious 
arrangement of the seats and gangways there 
would be room for an audience of 2,800. 
According to the present plans there are over 
600 seats on the floor level, and some 600 on the 
fourth tier. There are together sixty-four seats in 
the Czar’s and the Lord Chamberlain’s boxes. 
The orchestra-well is planned for 150. 

The stage measures 100 ft. by 130 ft., and is 
about 130 ft. high; the rear stage is 100 ft. deep 
and 65 ft. wide. The stage machinery will be 
worked by hydraulics, on the Asphaleia system. 
There is ample accommodation for the artists 
both in dressing-rooms, foyers, and practice- 
rooms. For the members of the chorus, and 
‘*supers,”’ dressing-rooms have been planned on 
dormitory system, with cubicles. There are 
several of these dressing-rooms, 65 ft. long each. 
Of dressing-rooms there are several 65 ft. by 
30 ft. Special care has been taken to provide 
ample staircase accommodation. In case of fire 
there will be a system of sprinklers over 
the stage, as at Budapesth, and a number 
of hydrants, which can be worked from 
passages outside the stage, have been arranged 
for, as at Vienna. Iron curtains will be put 
up between the auditorium and the stage, 
and between the main stage and the rear stage. 
Besides the usual water-service from the mains, 
there will be a pumping-station in the building, 
drawing water direct from a well, and reservoirs 
over the four staircases, at the corners of the 
stage, about 150 ft. above the street level. 

Large stores have been planned on a most 
extensive scale, and the main semi-circular 
store 1s a special feature of the plan. The circular 
plan lends itself particularly well to the require- 
ments of a stage with constant change of play- 
bill. This is the first time it has been 
proposed, and it is, of course, only possible 
where space is no object. The stores will be 
worked on the same principle as the locomotive 
sheds on our railways. The only fault that can 
be found with the stores, is the absence of 
sufficient isolation from the stage—of course it is 
another question if stores should be allowed at all 
in a theatre, on account of the extra risk of fire, 
and it seems rather imprudent to allow them in so 
costly a building—of course the wear and tear of 
scenery being moved out of the building every day 
would be enormous, but at the same time the 
proximity of the enormous quantity of highly- 
inflamable material, may mean the complete 
destruction of the building, not to say loss of life. 

The back of the block is entirely taken up by 
some spacious halls for the theatrical library 
and a dramatic museum, around which are 
grouped the grand stands for watching the 
military spectacles on the Champs de Mars. 
The museum and library have two spacious 
staircases on either wing, and these lead on to 
the roof, which can also be used for spectators on 
parade days. 

The latest improvements of ventilating, light- 
ing, &c., will be introduced. Herr Lauten- 
schlaeger, of the Munich Opera House, acted as 
consulting engineer for the arrangements of the 





* It was intended to give two tolerably large scale-plans 
of the building with this account. By an unfortunate 
accident we have been prevented at the last moment from 


giving the plans in the present number, but hope to give | 


them shortly, as they are of considerable interest. 





a 
stage, and many other well-known authoritie 
have been called upon to assist the architect, 

As to the cost, no particulars have yet been 
given. E. O. Sacus, 


DESIGN FOR A SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 


THis is a house planned with a view to occupa. 
tion by a small family with two or three youn 
children, and is intended for the neighbourhood 
of a town. 

The study is cut off from the rest of the house 
by double doors and by the vestibule, which 
serves to keep the outer air from the hall, where 
is the principle stair, going to the first floor only, 
with large open landing. The drawing-room js q 
large room, and the dining-room is placed to 
receive the morning sun. 

The nurseries (which are shut off from the 
chief bedrooms, and have their own water-closet 
and sink), can be approached by the back stair, 
which is continued up to the attic. 

The materials are red brick and tiles, rough 
cast on the walls of the upper story, and pargetted 
ornament in the gables. 

The estimated cost is 2,400/. 

AMBROSE M. POYNTER, 








THE ‘*BANQUETING HOUSE,” KEN. 


SINGTON PALACE. 


THE measured drawings of the building in con. 
nexion with Kensington Palace which was in recent 
times called the Orangery, but was originally the 
Banqueting House or Concert-room (for it owned 
both titles), were made by Mr. G. Weald in 
competition for the Royal Academy silver medal 
for measured drawings of a building, the subject 
being selected by the Academy. Mr. Weald sent 
in certainly the best set of drawings, though 
another competitor was not far behind him. We 
are glad to have the opportunity to put them on 
record in our pages, as careful representations of 
a building which is believed to have been designed 
by Wren, and forms a portion of a palace which, 
though not imposing in scale or design, has its 
interest, both historical and architectural. 

Kensington Palace has no tragic history; its 
plain, unpretending exterior well accords with its 
chronicle of the home and fire-side life of many 
members of our last three reigning houses. 
Standing in St. Margaret’s parish, it is supposed 
to represent the manor-house of Neyte, belonging 
to Westminster Abbey, wherein Abbots Litlington 
and Islip died, John of Gaunt stayed for a while 
after the burning of the Savoy, and John, 
Richard, Duke of York’s fifth son, was bor. 
The palace site and private ground belonged, 
circa 1650, to the Coppins, of whom it 
was rented by the Finches. In 1662 we find 
it owned by Sir Heneage Finch — Lord 
Finch of Daventry, 1673, Lord Chancellor, 
1675, and Earl of Nottingham, 1681— 
but at that time the cultivated land amounted 
to about 26 acres, lying mostly north- and south- 
west of the Palace. His son and successor, 
Daniel (who succeeded as sixth Earl of 
Winchilsea), the second of the ‘ black funereal 
Finches,” sold the property in 1689 for 18,000/ 
to William III., who narrowly escaped from a 
fire that on November 10, 1691, consumed most 
of the house which Evelyn described, February 25, 
1690, as ‘‘alter’d, but was yet a patch’d building, 
but with the garden, however, it is a very sweet 
villa, having to it the Park and a straight new 
way through this Park.” 

The present palace consists of the Clock, 
Prince’s, and Princess’s courts, and two wings, 
the plan differing but little from Rocque’s 
survey of 1736. For William III. Wren, 
helped by Hawksmoor as clerk of the works, 
designed the south-east block, which contains 
the Long Gallery where that king played with 
the little Lord Buckhurst as a horse for his toy 
coach, To Wren are attributed Queen Annes 
Banqueting House, the subject of Mr. Weald’s 
drawings, built, 1705-6 (¢este Bowack), of brown 
brick, with red-brick dressings ; and the alcove 
which formerly stood at the end of Dial Walk, 
abutting against the then Bath-road, and was 
lately re-erected near Marlborough (formerly 
Buck Hill) Gate, Bayswater-road. By the 
Banqueting House stand two gate-piers (cappe 
with stone vases) of small red bricks beautiful 
laid. What we remember as an open lawn, in Its 
front, has been taken into the garden, * where two 
large glass-houses ill harmonise with the House 
front. George II. used the Banqueting House for 


* Sundry other parcels of land in the Gardens and parks 
' have been enclosed of late years : the public did not always 
enjoy free admittance into the Gardens, however, 22 
| long ago servants and dogs were excluded. 
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his tubs of orange-trees; it has not received 
the careful treatment it deserves, and its stone 
terrace is now disfigured with wooden plant- 
frames. The gate-piers (which correspond with 
those south of the Green) open on to the walk, 
(and the former ‘‘ Hog Walk,” leading to the old 
Gravel-pit Gate), along by the Wilderness, bounded 
by the fine old yew-hedge, to whose wanton 
destruction we lately adverted. 

Although we are only directly concerned here 
with the illustration of the Banqueting House itself, 
it may be of interest, and not out of place, to add 
one or two further notes as to Kensington Palace 
generally. Hawksmoor made minor improve- 
ments there for Anne and her successor. In 
George I.’s reign Kent added the east block, 
with the pediment, the entrance corridor and 
grand staircase. His designs (1715-27) comprise 
the Cupola or Cube Room, and the West, Queen 
Caroline’s,and King’s Great Drawing-rooms. These, 
together with the staircase, Presence Chamber, 
Cupola Room, and Admirals’ Gallery, he painted 
anddecorated:* employing the thennewly-adopted 
“Pompeian” style for the Presence Chamber 
ceiling, and placing gilt statues in marble niches 
in the Cupola Room. In the last-named is a 
marble bas-relief ascribed to Rysbrach. A lime- 
wood bordure over the chimney-piece of the 
Queen’s Bedchamber, and carvings in the Presence 
Chamber and Queen’s Gallery, are believed to be 
by Gibbons. Kent, with Bridgman, advised 
(\ueen Caroline in the planting of the many acres 
which, with her taste jor taking and embellishing 
the parks, she added to the private grounds, and 
his pay as ‘‘ master mason ” included 100/. for his 
work at Kensington. To Caroline’s instance is 
due the formation (1730-4) of the Serpentine out 
of some pools in the course of the West Bourn— 
since diverted : the wall along the north side of 
the Gardens was replaced, by Loudon, with a 
tailing. It is believed that the door bearing the 
monogram of W, and M. repeated, and other small 
Portions of the palace north block, are relics of 
Nottingham House. On the Green, or the Moor, 
stood Vanbrugh’s brick water-tower, designed in 
his broad castellated style, and, until tweaty-five 
years ago, the conduit, having a vaulted roof, 
which Henry VIII. built cévca 1536 for supplying 
Water to Chelsea. The upper part of Palace- 
gardens stands on the site of the old kitchen- 
garden, 

The Banqueting House itself keeps up the 
tharacter which, to our thinking, belongs to so 








ry See the coloured views in W. H. Pyne’s ‘* Royal 
esidences,” 3 vols., 4to, 1819 : also his full account of the 
Pictures, catalogued by West in 1818. 








much of the mansion and house architecture of 
its period, of being rather an architecture for 
internal than external effect. There is no doubt 
a certain degree of simple dignity imparted to the 
centre by the treatment of the brick piers as a 
kind of order; but the treatment of the end blocks 
is very weak and conventional, and the admiration 
which no doubt many will be ready at the present 
moment to bestow on it is to our thinking more 
the result of fashion than reason. 

The interior, on the other hand, is admirably 
treated for interior effect; the two ante-rooms 
are very effectively planned ; the row of long 
windows on one side of the room, with their 
panelled spaces between, and arrangement of 
niches for sculpture on the blank wall opposite 
the windows, all produce a whole which, when 
properly decorated as a large dining-room or 
salon, would be susceptible of excellent effect. 


Ht! 
Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








NEW DISTRICT COUNCILS AND 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 


S1r,—In your last issue you refer to a letter on 
the above subject, which appeared last week in 
the Zimes. I am obliged to you for supplying 
the proper legal terminology, as to which I see I 
was inexact. 

The circumstances of the case to which my 
letter referred are these :— 

The by-laws of the Wimbledon board contain 
the usual provision that ‘‘ every person who shall 
erect a new domestic building shall provide in 
the rear thereof an open space exclusively belong- 
ing thereto, such space being free from any 
erection above the level of the ground except an 
ashpit. He shall cause such open space to 
extend laterally throughout the entire width of 
such building, and he shall cause the distance 
across such open space from every part of such 
building to the boundary of any lands or pre- 
mises immediately opposite to or adjoining the 
site of such building to be not less than the 
height of such building.” 

In the case complained “of, the owner and 
builder—the same person—has added at the back 
of an old house a considerable block extending 
quite across the back-yard belonging to that house, 
and reaching and abutting on the yard of a different 
occupier. 

It is admitted, I believe, on all hands, that if 
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this addition is a new buc/ding in the sense of the 
by-laws it is illegal, because it does not reserve 
the necessary open space behind. 

But the Local Board refused to interfere, on the 
ground that it is not a new building at all, betause 
it is added on to an old one. 

In London, as we all know, all additions, 
whether to old buildings or new, are treated as 
new buildings, and come under the operation of 
the Act. Of course, this does not bind Boards 
elsewhere, but it shows, I think, the intention of 
the Public Health Acts, on which all special Acts 
and by-laws are based. 

A letter in the Zzmes of the 3rd inst., however, 
from Mr. Langton Cole states that at Kingston, 
which is close to Wimbledon, all additions are 
treated as new buildings, just as they are in 
London, and are required to conform to the by- 
laws. Another correspondent tells me of at least 
one Rural Board, not very far from London, which 
does as Kingston does. I hope now that a 
correspondence on the matter has been started 
some of your readers will tell us what other 
Boards do. It is surely desirable that the rule 
should be the same in every place. 

The explanation given by the Clerk to the 
Wimbledon Board in his letter to the Zimes, is, 
as your article points out, self-contradictory. He 
begins by laying down that an addition to an old 
building is not a new building, but goes on to say 
that this is a question of fact in every case. As 
a matter of fact the plans of the offending building 
at Wimbledon were submitted to the Board, which 
required some alterations to be made in the thick- 
ness of the walls, and the builder agreed to make 
them. Surely this was an admission that the 
Board possessed jurisdiction in the matter, and if 
they could order the walls to be thickened so as 
to comply with their by-laws, it follows that they 
could and ought to have insisted on the by-law 
concerning the reservation of open space. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself simply 
into this: whether the Wimbledon Board or the 
Kingston Board is right in the meaning of a 
**new building ?” 

If the Wimbledon Board is right, and any 
owner of an old building in suburban and rural 
districts may add to it what he pleases and how 
he pleases, building insecurely, without any 
regard for the by-laws, using combustible 
materials, and blocking up the open space neces- 
sary for health and convenience, those who live 
among old buildings are in a pitiable case, and 
the by-laws which were, we may presume, 
intended for their protection as well as that of the 
speculative builder, are of no use to them what- 
ever. 
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I venture to think that the Wimbledon Board 
is wrong, and that by revising and passing the 
plans in question they have admitted the juris- 
diction which they deny. 

The point seems to me a very important one, 
of far more than local interest, and one worthy of 
full discussion in your columns, affecting as it 
does everybody outside the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan and similar Acts, except those who 
are beyond the reach of any buildings older than 
the Public Health Acts. 

I have not touched on all the points raised by 
your article, but must not at present encroach 
further on your space. 


January 8, 1895. Tuos. G. JACKSON. 





Sir,—In your last issue you criticise somewhat 
severely a letter I recently wrote to the Zvmes (in 
reply to Mr. T. G. Jackson) on the above subject. 

In my letter I said that everybody connected with 
local government law knew that an addition to an 
old building was not a new building, and that if an 
authority on the subject were needed it was to 
be found in the case of Shiel v~. the Mayor of 
Sunderland. 

I further said the question whether a given work 
constitutes a new building or an addition to an old 
building is a question, not of law but of fact, to be 
decided upon a consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case. 

On this you remark, ‘‘ the latter statement cor- 
rectly lays down the law, but is opposed to the first 
observation.’ 

On a‘ careful reconsideration of my letter I am 
quite unable to see any inconsistency between my 
two statements. 

If, as you say, they are opposed, and the second 
is correct, then the first must be incorrect. But is 
it? 

Can an addition (properly so-called) to an old. 
building be a new building? And is not the case 
referred to an authority on the subject ? 

You charge me with a ‘‘remarkable exhibition of 
confusion of argument,” but in all courtesy I venture 
to think that the confusion is on your side. 

I did not, as you seem to suppose, treat the same 
point first as one of law and then as one of fact. 

What I said in effect is this: First, that as a 
matter of law an addition to an old building cannot 
be a new building; and next, that the law having 
thus distinguished between the two classes of work, 
and guided us to this extent, goes no further, but 
leaves us to determine as a matter of fact whether 
a given work falls within the one category or the 
other. 

There are, of course, a few special cases where 
the Public Health Acts say this or that shall be 
deemed a new building, but those cases do not 
touch the general question with which alone I was 
dealing. 

As many of your readers may not have seen my 
former letter, I will add that I was not referring to 
buildings in the Metropolis or in localities having 
‘Special Acts. 

‘* THE CLERK TO THE URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL OF WIMBLEDON.” 
Wimbledon, January 8, 1895. 





HEIGHT OF FUTURE BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON NEXT THE STREETS. 


Sir,—I beg to thank you for the very clear 
reading of Ciauses 47 and 49 of the L.B.A., 1894, 
given on page 476 of your issue of December 209, 
correcting myself and others, who had found in 
Clause 49 a different meaning. I have no doubt 
that your interpretation is correct. As, however, 
you have not mentioned one point to which con- 
siderable importance has been attached, I should 
be glad if you would do so. 

The words of the Act (Section 49) are :—‘‘ Pro- 
vided that any building erected or raised before the 
commencement of this Act to a height to which no 
objection could have been taken under any law then 
in force, although exceeding the height provided in 
this section, may be re-erected to its existing height.” 

Section 85 of the 1862 Act made it impossible that 
there should be a case, after 1852, in which the 
measure of height exceeded the measure of width in 
any street. The sentence in Section 49 of the new 
Act might, however, have been read as a saving 
clause, referring to the provisions of Section 47; 
but in that s2ction there is a special paragraph in 
these words :—‘‘ This section shall not apply to the 
rebuilding to the same height as at present of any 
building existing at the passing of this Act of a 
greater height than 80 ft.” Any excess of height 
beyond 8o ft. being thus fully dealt with in Section 
47, it has been supposed that it would not again be 
referred to in Clause 49. 

Any reference in the sentence quoted from Section 
49 to anything after 1862 being thus impossible, 


tailment of the old heights of old buildings is 
avoided. 

The sentence in Section 49 was supposed to imply 
that :—‘‘In a street less than so ft. wide formed 
before 1862 any building may be carried to the old 
height | but no higher], notwithstanding that the old 
height exceeds the measure of width of the street. 
Thus a building 40 ft. high, in an old street, 30 ft. 
wide could be 40 ft. high [but no higher] although 
the other part of Section 49 of the new Act would 
limit the height to 30 ft., where the old building was 
less than 30 ft. high, or where the site was not 
previously occupied by a building.” 

There is apparently something very doubtful, or 
there would not be so much discussion, Many 
would be glad if you would set all minds finally at 
rest. AN ARCHITECT. 


*,* We think the confusion only arises from 
not taking the words of Section 49 in their simple 
and obvious signification. The clause quoted is 
merely a general clause, like that in Section 47, 
providing that the action of the Act is not to be 
retrospective. In that sense it covers all cases, 
whether buildings erected before or after the 1862 
Act. The latter Act also provides (by Clause 
108) against retrospective application of its 
requirements, and in Section 85 it is implied 
that a building may be carried higher than the 
width of the street with the consent in writing 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Our corre- 
spondent is therefore wrong in saying that the 1862 
Act ‘‘ made it impossible that there should be acase 
after 1862 in which the measure of height exceeded 
the measure of width of the street.” There might 
be a case of increased height specially sanctioned by 
the Board of Works, or there might be a building 
erected before 1862 to a greater height, and still in 
existence. Both those cases would come under the 
category, in Section 49 of the new Act, of buildings 
to the height of which ‘‘no exception could have 
been taken by any law then in force,” z.e. previous 
to the passing of the new Act. ‘The clause is a 
general one providing against all possible cases of 
retrospective legislation ; it has no special reference 
to the period before 1862,—ED. 





ANGELS IN ART. 


S1r,—The difficulty of satisfactorily designing an 
angel is great, and it can scarcely be matter for 
surprise that absolute success is rarely attained. 
Therefore, the artist who essays this task nowadays, 
is surely wisest when he adopts a convention which 
has been current for ages. 

The wings, about which your correspondent asks 
his amusing questions, have always been accepted 
as the symbols of rapid motion, just as the nimbus 
has as the symbol of radiancy. One does not regard 
either from the point of view of modern realism, 
but from that of symbolism. 

Perhaps your correspondent would be good 
enough to point out how he would label an aogel, 
so that his meaning should be clear to everyone who 
gazed, while the modern scientific sense should find 
nothing to carp at. The designer of such, things 
would be glad of a hint on which to build up a new 
symbolism. Only a symbolism which is unintelligible 
(as most new symbols are), is useless, and the arts 
have ordinarily progressed by the vivifying of old 
forms 

My feeling is that it is entirely a question of 
design. That which assists the design is good, 
whether scientifically possible or not ; and for mural 
decoration the lines which design must follow are 
those of bas-relief, with modifications caused by the 
difference of material, but the mystery which you, 
Sir, hint at in your paragraph is inadmissible. For 
pictorial treatment other canons are applicable, but 
the question now is of a design for mural decoration. 

I cannot refrain from suggesting that while such 
questions as your correspondent asks are, like a 
child’s questions, easy to ask but hard to answer, 
they are not usually considered as evidence of the 
possession of wisdom or culture by the querist, who 
no doubt feels this, or he would hardly have selected 
the zom de plume of which he made use. 

F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


as 


+ 
CURIOUS FEATURES OF 
PARISH CHURCHES. 


S1r,—The idea of furnishing a list of curious pre- 
Reformation features in ovr parish churches is cer- 
tainly an admirable one, but surely it is essential to 
the value of such a list that it should be strictly 
accurate ; and it appears that, with regard to some 
churches with which I am more intimately acquainted, 
Mr. Littlehales has fallen into error, while other 
particulars given are misleading. 

Taking Wiltshire first, and the Church of Bishops 
Cannings: A very brief examination of the so-called 
‘*confessional” is sufficient to satisfy anyone who 
will take the trouble, that it consists of portions of a 
fourteenth-century rood-screen, made up into a 





SOME 





and any reference to the extreme limit being sur- 
plusage, as that is dealt with in Section 47, it has | 
been supposed by many that the sentence in Section 

49 must necessarily refer to streets formed or laid | 
out before 1862. \ It is argued that the provisions in | 
Section 49 are not unreasonable, as the new legisla- 
tion is mainly on the lines of the old, and any cur- 


chair at a period long subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion, and for purposes obviously very different from 
that of the ‘‘ confessional.” 

Purton and Wanborough. — Neither of these 
churches has two spires as stated. Each has a spire 
between the nave and chancel (this in the case of 
Wanborough being so small as hardly to deserve the 








aemmee) 


name), and a western tower. These churches an 
fully dealt with and illustrated in a paper by Mr 
C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., in the Witshire Archeolyg: 
cal Magazine (vol. 23, page 229), who conclude 
his paper by the following reference to these feg 
= the absurd tradition which has been attached ; 
them : 

‘‘A comparison of these two churches will at ong 
show that their both having a spire at the east end 
and a tower at the west end of the nave is an agg, 
dent so far as the earlier features—the spires—g, 
concerned, or at any rate that there was no intentio, 
of making the one like the other. Purton has a centyy 
tower of ordinary construction, carried up direct) 
from piers, and finished above the roof as a tomy 
and the spire placed within its parapet, whilst th. 
corresponding feature at Wanborough is little mop 
than a turret, resting on arches, not growing out of 
any direct support from the ground, and cap 
with a spire. They are, moreover, quite differen 
in detail. It is curious, however, that the centr! 
feature and the western tower of each should beg 
similar in style, and by inference near in date, to 
the corresponding part of the other. The central 
and western steeples ,jof each church belong, hoy. 
ever, to periods sufficiently far apart to entirely 
discredit the local legend which accounts for the 
double-steepled arrangement. This venerable 
fiction makes it the result of a compromise between 
two sisters, founders of the church, one of whom 
wanted a tower, and the other a spire, the difference 
being happily settled by adorning the building with 
the favourite feature of each.” 

In Berkshire, the Church of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, 
is described as having five aisles, but surely one of 
these is the nave. 

The church at Fyfield was almost wholly destroyed 
by fire some twelve months ago. 

‘*Norfolk: Walpole St. Andrew’s—Great bracket,” 
This seems vague and misleading, as only those 
who have visited the church could identify the 
feature named with that on the south pier of chancel 
arch, and which has a staircase leading thereto, 
Dr. Cox says this is undoubtedly an ambone, 
Sketches of it were published in the Azd¢iguary and 
the //lustrated Archeologist. 

At Walpole St. Peter's, in the same county, the 
‘*stone canopied stalls’’ would be more correctly 
described as ‘‘ fan-vaulted recesses,” there being no 
canopies at all to them. The passage-way is not 
under the choir, but under the sacrarium. 

I know that it would be easy to expand sucha list 
as Mr. Littlehales gives, and I have no desire to be 
captious, but I venture to think that in some 
instances the value would have been increased by 
slight additions, notably where the octagonal vestry 
of Long Sutton Church, Lincolnshire, is mentioned, 
This is rendered distinct from the one at Enford, 
Wilts, by having a priest’s room over, and I think 
is almost, if not quite, unique in this respect. 

A. NEEDHAM WILSON, A.R.I,BA. 

*.* We accepted no responsibility for Mr. 
Littlehales’s list; we merely consented to give it 
publication, as his. —ED. 





Sir,—Under this heading Mr. H. Littlehales, in 
your issue for the 29th ult., quotes of ‘‘ Devonshire: 
Exeter.—(St. Martin’s), Font with recess; (St 
Patrick‘s), Herse-cloth.” There is, assuredly, no 
font ‘‘ with a recess” in St. Martin's. It is a small 
edifice, consisting simply of nave, chancel, and 
north tower. Close by the central approach, and 
opposite the tower in question, z.e., half way up the 
nave, on the north side, is a plain octagonal font 
of Purbeck marble, probably of fourteenth century 
date. It certainly has no ‘‘recess” upon or near 
it. But, on the south side of the upper part of the 
octagonal shaft, is a curious projection, shaped like 
a small stoup, with a hole in it, just asa stoup would 
have. This hole appears to communicate with the 
drain from the bowl. In the middle of this century 
this font seems to have stood beneath the north 
tower, to the south of which it now stands. In 
‘‘Rough Notes of Churches in the Deanery of 
Christianitie of Exeter,” published in A.D. 1849 
by the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, | 
read :— 

‘«The small north tower, the basement of which 
is fitted up as a pew, having within it a plain 
decorated octagonal font, with part of the mouldings 
cut away at the neck, and standing on a plait 
octagonal stem.” : 

The author is even still more at sea as regards his 
second note. In the first place, there is no old (or 
new) church in the ‘‘ ever-faithful” city dedicated to 
St. Patrick. The respective dedications of the old 
churches here, besides St. Martin’s, are :—St. 
Mary Arches, All Hallows, St. John’s, St. Stephens, 
St. Petrock’s, St. Laurence’s, St. Pancras, St. 
Sidwell’s, St. Mary’s Steps, and St. Thomas. 
the rest have been practically rebuilt in more or less 
modern days. If for “St. Patrick's" Mr. Little 
hales means ‘‘St. Petrock’s,” there is certainly still 
no herse cloth existing there at the present time. 

The late Mr. Robert Dymond, F S A., howevet, 
in his ‘‘ History of the Parish of St. Petrock, Exeter, 
as Shown by its Churchwardens’ Accounts and 0 
Records” (1882), which is by far the most exbaus- 
tive story of St. Petrock’s existing, tells us that oné 
might have been seen there so late as Henry VIII. 
time, but this was probably in common with most 
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ish churches. Here are the entries in question :— 
wy-2 Richard III., 1483-4... . a ‘here’ (herse?) 
doth for the high altar 2s. 4d." The author's note 
on this is—‘‘ An interesting inventory of the church 

s is written on the back of this record. The 
‘here’ cloth was perhaps a herse cloth. In different 
ts of the church, sometimes in front of the high 
altar, were herses or stages, decorated with palls, 
tapers, &c., in memory of deceased great persons.” 

Again :—‘‘ 10-11 Henry VIII. (1518-9), For linen 
to make a cloth called ‘ le herese cloth 2s.” 

That latter is the latest record we people in the 
West, who delight in old records, know of any 
jerse cloth existing in the City of Exeter. 

HARRY HEms. 





Sir,—There is an error, perhaps due to a mis- 
print, in the list given in your last issue, under the 
heading ‘‘ Devon.’’ TAvisTOCK should be TAw- 
STOCK. 

I know the churches at both places. ‘That at 
TAVISTOCK stands on a level site, and the arrange- 
ment of the steps and floor levels inside presents 
nothing unusual. The church at TAWSTOCK (near 
Barnstaple) stands on the slope of a hill, the fall 
being from west to east. There are steps—two, | 
think—across the nave and aisles, in line with the 
first pier from the west, and a further descent of 
five or six steps from the nave, or rather central 
tower, to the chancel. 

The church possesses a piece of furniture of 
sixteenth-century date, which seems to be a modern 
altar-table. The dimensions of thetop are 5 ft. 6in, 
by x ft. 9 in., the height being 3 ft. 3in. The 
front and the two ends have ciose framing, the 
panels being of ‘‘linen” pattern. The back, or 
side towards the wall, is unenclosed, having no 
panelling. It stood, when | saw it, in the south 
chapel. 

There is also a canopied seat, locally called a 
confessional, but which was probably the squire’s 
pew. This used to stand in the north transept, 
near the central tower, but is now, I believe, at the 
western end of the north aisle. 

The parish church of Hali‘ax (Yorkshire) is built on 
asloping site. Between the western doorway in the 
tower, and the cross-passage from the north to the 
south porch, there are two or three flights of steps, 
with spaces occupied by seats between them. 
From the cross-passage the floor of the nave and 
aisles slopes downwards without steps as far as the 
line of the chancel-arch. Here there is an ascent 
of several steps, the space under the eastern part 
of the church being used as vestries. 

CHAS. R. BAKER KING. 





VESTRIES AND DRAINAGE. 


Sir,—Referring to your issue of December 22, 
1894, wherein Mr. E. W. Hudson publishes an 
explanatory letter respecting some legal proceedings 
taken by a Vestry and County Council to enforce 
certain new ideas in sanitary work, I shall feel 
obliged if any of your readers could give me some 
information with respect to my case. 

I own two houses in North London which have 
beerf built thirty years. The drains were laid and 
passed, I presume, by the District Surveyor at the 
time of building. 

I have received a notice from the Vestry to venti- 
late soil-pipe, it being a ‘‘ nuisance and danger” to 
public health. To take out 4-in. soil-pipes and 
replace them with 6-in. To take out 3-in. sink 


drain-pipes and replace them with 4-in. sink drain- | 


pipes, 

These pipes have during the last thirty years 
answered the purpose for which they were laid, and 
there is now nothing extra to be drained by them. 
What I wish to know is, am I compelled to do the 
alterations? If I refuse what will follow? Are the 
Vestry responsible to me for the cost of such altera- 
lions, either through the neglect of the Local Sur- 
veyor who passed them at the time of building, or 
for now wishing to have the houses drained in 
accordance with their new ideas of to-day? My 
tenants do not complain, and are quite satisfied with 
things as they are. 

If the Vestry Authorities or the County Council 
want householders to continually alter their drains as 
new ideas come up, surely they should pay or 
recompense the owner on whom they wish to prac- 
lise with their new ideas. 

Is there any society or association formed for the 
purpose of protecting householders? If not I think 
tis time such a society was formed. 

G. SAMUEL. 


*,” As to the powers of the Vestry, and the con- 
oe of disobeying, those are legal questions 

ich we cannot undertake to advise upon. But we 
apprehend that our correspondent will find that the 
estry are acting within their powers, and that he 
cannot refuse to comply. As to what they actually 
Propose to have done, the ventilation of the soil- 
Pipe is probably beneficial and may be: necessary ; 
vn the order to put 6-in. soil-pipes instead of 4-in. 
hes is entirely opposed to recent opinion and ex- 
oe ; SO much so, that we rather doubt whether 
statement is not a mistake on the part of our 
correspondent. —Ep. | 


The Student’s Column. 


BRICKS AND TERRA-COTTA.—II. 
ORIGIN OF CLAYs. 


4) rock in existence is capable of entirely 
resisting the disintegrating effects of 
| +rain, ice, the mechanical movements of 
solid particles in running water, bombardment by 
the sea-waves, or the chemical action of many 
acids, simple or compound, free or in combination. 
These, as we know, are called, with others, the 
‘‘agents of denudation.” Even such proverbially 
hard rocks as granite and syenite yield in time to 
the unceasing action of some or all of these 
agents. One of the products of denudation is 
clay, from which bricks and terra-cotta are made. 
We know that many kinds of clay are involved 
in the manufacture of these. Let us endeavour, 
first of all, to search into the origin of the more 
important of these, and of certain raw materials 
also used, and closely allied to them. Then we 
shall better understand the actual nature of 
the earths themselves, and frequently be enabled 
to judge of their quality for specific purposes 
without having to go to the length of a more 
detailed scientific investigation. 

We cannot do better in beginning than to treat 
briefly of the origin of the purest kinds of clay— 
those used in the manufacture of porcelain and 
the better kinds of pottery and terra-cotta. It 








may at once be stated that the most valuable of 
these is the pure white kaolin or china-clay, 
which occurs so plentifully in parts of Cornwall 
/and Devon, and the pipeclays of the latter 
| county, of Dorsetshire, and elsewhere. Kaolin is 
| a hydrated silicate of alumina, but on the broad 
| scale it frequently contains quartz, and to a small 
|extent mica. It is not difficult to see the precise 
| origin of the material, in the neighbourhood of 
| St. Austell, in Cornwall, for example. We find 
it associated with allied substances, known as 
china-clay stone, and china-stone, and with 
granite. 

Granite, then, is the original source whence 
kaolin was derived, and we may mention that 
the bulk of all other clays is composed of 
material either directly or indirectly obtained 
from granitic rocks. Mineralogically, granite is 
| made up of a thoroughly crystalline admixture of 
‘quartz, felspar and mica; but in Cornwall and 
Devon it frequently contains also a mineral called 
' schorl, a black variety of tourmaline. When the 
' most powerful agents of denudation attack granite 
«the latter is destroyed primarily through the weak- 
| ness ofits felspar. This mineral is a silicate of 
| alumina, plus a little lime, soda, potash, &c., as 
| the case may be. It is very prone to succumb to 
| the influences of the deleterious acids in solution 
| in rain and river water. The mica, also, is not a 
| particularly stable mineral, and the same may 
practically be said to apply to schorl. The 
quartz, however, is very weather-resisting. On 
the decomposition of granite, therefore, the 
felspar is the first to become seriously affected, and 
this mineral forms by far the greatest proportion 
of the rock. 

If we examine into the method of weathering 
of granite when used as a building-stone, we find 
that the decomposition takes places very slowly 
indeed, and is confined for the most part to the 
surface of the material, or not to more than half- 
an-inch in depth from the surface. This also holds 
good for many granites and granitoid rocks in the 
field, but it does not apply to many Cornish and 
Devonian granites, especially near St. Austell 
and near Plymouth, where large quantities of 
china-clay are raised annually. In the south- 
west ot England we become aware that the 
granites are often decomposed not merely on 
their surfaces, but for many feet in depth. It 
would seem that there is some connexion between 
this peculiar underground decomposition and 
the general proximity of mineral lodes, though 
doubts exist as to the causes which bave effected 
this alteration. These need not be inquired 
into here; it is sufficient to know the net 
result, which may be briefly stated as follows. 
The original substance of the granite has 
been very much changed, and is more 
or less rotten. The orthoclase felspar, often 
porphyritically developed, is no longer crys- 
talline in nature, and appears in the china- 
stone as skeletons of its former self. The schorl 
is broken up into small sections, or has almost 
entirely disappeared. The mica is very weak ; but 
the quartzis practically unaffected. In this condi- 
tion the rock is sometimes known as carclazite, and 
may be sent direct, without preparation, to 
pottery works. It is, however, of but little value 
for use in potteries unless mica is entirely absent, 





or is of exclusively white, non-ferruginous varieties, 
and there should be no schorl present. 
China-clay, in its natural condition, is very 
much the same as china-stone, only that the 
decomposition has gone still further, the felspar 
being completely changed into clay. Nothing 
more is necessary for extracting the clay than the 
disintegration of the whole mass by water, by 
which the clay is carried away in suspension. 
This operation may have been performed by 
natural processes, or the water may be applied 
artificially. The deposits from which china-clay 
is obtained are very irregular in their occurrence. 
They seem to be portions of the various granite 
masses decomposed zz szt, as we have already 
remarked, and they often cover a considerable 
area. Their extent in depth is unknown, but at 
Beam Mine,* and also at Rock’s Mine, both near 
st. Austell, china-clay was found at a depth con- 
siderably exceeding 60 fathoms from the surface. 
In the rock from which the clay is obtained, the 
felspar, decomposed, exists in crystals of consider- 
able size. To make this clay marketable, it is only 
necessary to break down the soft decomposed 
rock, and direct a stream of water over it, when 
the latter becomes at once thick with the sus- 
pended particles of clay and mica. The milky- 
looking stream is then guided into narrow 
channels called ‘‘ micas,” in which the current 
receives a check, and the heavier particles of mica 
are deposited. The clay is finally caused to settle 
in large tanks, or ‘‘ pans,” and afterwards dried, 
often by exposure to the air, but mostly by means 
of heated flues, or ‘‘ drys,” over which the partially- 
consolidated clay is placed for the purpose. As 
soon as the clay is dry it is ready for sale, being 
carted at once to the shipping ports in a loose 
state, or packed into barrels or bags for exporta- 
tion. 
The pipeclay so largely used in London and 
elsewhere is a form of kaolin removed a 
long way from its source of origin, at least 
so far as the deposits in the isle of Purbeck 
are concerned ; and these and those at Bovey 
Tracey in Devonshire are the most important in 
the country. It is rather remarkable that the 
clay in the Dorset area referred to should have 
been preserved so well; that is, to be so 
pure. The nearest granitic mass to it is 
Dartmoor, many miles off, and it is a won- 
der that during its translation it did not become 
mixed with more impurities. The following 
section} may be given to show how it occurs at 
the Matcham clay works, near Corfe Castle :-— 


1. Brick-earth and surface material. 
2. Loose white sand, with iron-stone 


bands at the base ...........0..006 sess 20-40 ft. 
3. Stiff yellowish or variegated pipe- 

HAY) 22. osc iat isn sieeweceeckeabuceses . 30 55 
4. Pure potters’ clay ...........0-s+08 waeeiee 3; 
5. Lignite, or brown coal.........+0 -+++. ‘ a4, 
CEI anendstisceceavantebecevendiendiveanies _— 


Bed No. 3, the yellow or variegated clay, is 
taken off in large oblong pieces, and left in the 
workings. Bed No. 4, the potters’ clay, is the 
material really worked for; it is a soft, white, 
and somewhat unctuous clay, being very nearly 
pure kaolin. 

We should now like the student to followus a 
little further into the origin of clays, for we have 
not yet accounted for the ordinary brick-earths, 
or fire-clays. To make the matter as simple as 
possible it is necessary to remember that all 
streams and rivers coming away from a granite 
area like that on Dartmoor contain a fair propor- 
tion of clay in mechanical suspension. This clay 
is deposited at the mouth of the rivers, or may be 
taken by marine currents a few miles out to sea. 
In any case, not far from land the water drops its 
burden, and a deposit of clay accumulates, In 
the meantime, however, it has become mixed 
with various impurities, principally sand and 
ferruginous matter, so that if we could examine it 
we should find it was no longer kaolin. It has in 
fact now passed into a dark or ferruginous clay of 
the kind mostly used for making bricks ; and this 
process has gone on during countless ages. Having 
been laid down in water, these thick argillaceous 
deposits have subsequently, by earth movements 
well-known to geologists, been raised into dry 
land. Many of these clay deposits are hundreds 
of feet in thickness. On being brought above the 
sea-level they were again subjected to the merciless 
action of the weather, again in part broken down, 
and re-deposited beneath the waves ; and so the 
action has been going on almost ever since the 
commencement of geological time. It is not too 





* Collins ‘Geologists’ Association Visit to Cornwall,” 
1887, p. 29. 
+ “ Geologists’ 


Association. Record of Excursions.” 
1891, p. 322. : 
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much to say that the particles composing many 
of the more solid clay beds used in brick-making 
have been alternately laid down, elevated into 
dry land, broken up and re-deposited twenty or 
thirty times since those particles were originally 
derived from the destruction of the felspar in the 
granite to which they owed their birth. They 
have been used again and again in building up 
past argillaceous deposits. It is only when freshly 
derived from the destruction of granitic rocks that 
they can possibly be pure. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the origin of clays. Some 
have been laid down off the sea-shore by the 
destruction of bygone cliffs containing much clay; 
others have been deposited in the estuaries of 
rivers ; a third kind was formed in lakes; anda 
fourth in the quiet reaches of rivers or streams, 
or by the overflow of the latter above their banks. 
The student will perceive that brick-clays axe, 
in the main, composed of hydrated silicate of 
alumina, plus some sand and any other adven- 
titious mineral matter, &c., introduced into it at 
the time of deposition. They cannot, from their 
modes of origin, possess anything like homoge- 
neous composition over wide areas, and herein 
consists the principal difficulty of the brickmaker. 

At the same time, clays of marine origin are 
much more homogeneous, as a rule, than those of 
either lacustrine or fluviatile. Deposits in the 
quiet reaches of rivers, or in river-valleys, are 
always very thin, each stratum often not being 
more than a few inches, or a few feet in thick- 
ness at most.. In such cases the section worked 
in the brickfield is frequently composed of several 
layers, each differing from the other. Some 
contain more sand than others, one or two may 
have a small proportion of lime, and so on. 
These are generally dug and mixed together, the 





net result being a product that is surprisingly 
uniform, even over several acres of land. It is} 
characteristic of river deposits that they are very | 
thin and local in occurrence. 

In regard to fire-clays, they are usually found | 
as ‘*under-clays” of coal-seams, and are for the 
most part fluviatile in origin. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the 
thick marine clays were always of precisely the 
same character as we now see them. In addition 
to changes which must necessarily have taken place 
on consolidation, we know that small crystals of 
gypsum (selenite) and some other minerals were 
developed. Very few compact clays exist in which 
selenite may not be found. Peculiar concretions 
known as septaria also make their appearance. 
When subjected to great pressure, thick clay beds 
assume a shaly or more or less fissile structure, 
and in consequence of great earth movements 
they are frequently turned into slate. The last- 
mentioned roofing material has taken on cleavage 
or has become schistose, has assumed a sort of 
crystalline aspect in some cases, and does not at 
first sight appear to be very closely connected 
with clays; but that slate is merely metamorphosed 


clay has now been proved beyond the shadow of | P© 


a doubt. In the manufacture of roofing slates 
there is a considerable amount of waste, and in 
the quarrying of the material, also, much of it 
that has not assumed a closely-cleaved structure 
has to be thrown aside. These waste products 
are, in certain districts, carefully prepared, made 
plastic, and for many years have been employed | 
in the manufacture of high-class bricks. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BOARD SCHOOL FOR THE SLAITHWAITE AND 
LINGARDS UNITED District SCHOOL BOARD.— 
The first new Board School erected by this board has 
just been opened. ‘The school is situate at Willer 
Lee, about one mile from Slaithwaite. It contains one 
large main room, two class-rooms, infants’ room, 
separate cloak-rooms, lavatories, and entrances for 
boys and girls, and provides accommodation for 
178 children. Adjoining the school the board has 
built a residence for the schoolmaster. The building 
is of local stone, and the roof is covered with green 
Westmoreland slates. The total cost, including 
furniture, will be 2,3007. Mr. J. Berry, of Hudders- 
field, is the architect. Mr. Berry has _ been 
instructed to prepare plans for a second mixed school 
proposed to be built at Nields, Slaithwaite, to accom- 
modate 300 scholars. 

BUILDING IN HAMILTON, N.B.—The past year 
has been a busy one in the building trade of 
Hamilton. The Dean of Guild Court have issued 
forty-seven linings, against thirty-three in the 
previous year; while the estimated cost of the 
structures is 48,000/., against 27,000/. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN DARWEN.—The 
building trade in Darwen has been very good 
during the past year, all branches in the trade 
having been fully employed, and several large build- 








ings, and se having been carried out. The 
Technical School has been finished and opened. 








St. George’s Infant School, on the Lee, has been 
built, and alterations carried out at other schools 
during the year. Flag pits and stone quarries have 
had a very good year. Brickmakers and sanitary 
pipe works have also done fairly well. 

BUILDING IN BIRMINGHAM IN 1894.—Mr. F. W. 
Lloyd, building surveyor, in his annual report of new 
buildings, &c., in Birmingham, for which plans were 
approved during the year 1894, has compiled a 
cumparative statement of the three previous years. 
The total last year was 2,540; in 1893, 2,294; in 
1892, 2,151; and in i891, 1,541. One church has 
been erected—viz., St. Peter’s R.C., which is situate 
at Dudley-road, and is in lieu of the temporary iron 
mission chapel. The following are the chapels :— 
Baptist, Arthur-road, Saltley; Working Men’s; 
Lodge-road ; Gospel Mission Hall, Ladypool-road ; 
Christian Meeting Room, Mary - street, Balsall 
Heath. Amongst the miscellaneous _ buildings 
are included a temporary iron mission -room, 
Camden-street, and another in Musgrave-road 
(Church of England). Other miscellaneous build- 
ings are the City Meat Market, Bradford-street 
and Cheapside; extension of Church of England 
Girls’ Friendly Society’s premises, Barwick-street ; 
extension of Eye Hospital, Edmund-street ; Heath 
Green-road Sunday School; extension of Villiers- 
street School and mission room, and extension of 
Washwood Heath Church; additions to St. George’s 
Mission Room, Smith-street ; New Mission Room, 
Farm-street ; and Mission Room, Norton-street, 
Balsall Heath. The new schools are :—Baptist, 
Arthur-road, Saltley; Board Schools, City-road ; 
and Baptists Schools, Harborne. Additions to schools 
are :—Lavatories, Dixon-road Board Schools; class- 
rooms, Foundry-road Board Schools, St. James's 
Schools, Parish Schools, Ampton-road ; class-rooms, 
Board School, Montgomery-street ; Oratory Schools, 
Edgbaston ; St. Chad’s Cathedral School, Shadwell- 
street and Loveday-street ; St. Peter's R.C. Schools, 
Broad-street ; Wesleyan Schools, St. Martin’s-street. 
Notices have been forwarded to property-owners 
and others in reference to dangerous buildings, &c., 
to the number of 40, and 247 factories have been 
visited ve exits, &c., under the Factory and Work- 
shops Act, 1891, 223 of which have been altered 
in accordance with the requirements of the Act. 
Forty-five square yards of ground have been given 
up by property owners and others setting back 
projections, &c. 

BUILDING IN BARNSLEY IN 1894.—Mr. J. H. 
Taylor, Borough Surveyor, has issued his annual 
statement of the plans passed by the Corporation of 
Barnsley in 1894, and of the number of buildings 
erected and completed. The return covers a period 
of fifteen years, and shows that greater provision for 
building was made last year than in any other year 
of the fifteen, There were deposited 115 sets of 
plans for 258 houses, 28 shops, 4 public buildings, 
19 workshops, &c., and 31 alterations, a total of 
340 proposed buildings and alterations, There have 
been erected during the year 181 houses, 7 shops, 
7 workshops, &c, and 1g alterations have been 
made, making a total of 214 buildings erected and 
certified. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, CORK.—On the 6th inst. 


the Rev. Dr. O'Callaghan, Bishop of Cork, laid the | 


corner-stone of the new church of St. Nicholas at 


Blackpool, in the cathedral parish of the city of | 


Cork. The church will accommodate about 600 
ople. The building is being erected by Messrs. 
E. & P. O'Flynn, the architect being Mr. Samuel F. 
Hynes. 

BUILDING TRADE IN ARBROATH IN 1894.—The 
past year has been a busy year in the Arbroath 
building trade, mainly owing to the erection of the 
new High School. ‘There have also been a good 
many masons employed at the restoration of the 
Old Church. There has also been a good many 
buildings of the ordinary type erected in the course 
of the year. 

WORKMEN'S INSTITUTE, BLAENAVON, MON- 
MOUTH.—On the 7th inst. a workmen's institute and 
town-hall was opened at Blaenavon, facing High- 
street. The buildings are in the Renaissance style, 
of blue Pennant stone, with Forest stone and Ebbw 
Vale butt brick dressing. The main entrance faces 
High-street, and gives access on the ground floor to 
the institute, and, by means of staircases at each 
end of the entrance-hall, to the large hall on the 
upper floor. The institute comprises newspaper- 
room, 41 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft.; library, magazine- 
room, recreation-room, and billiard-room, and 
has also lavatories, &c. The hall on the upper 
floor is 86 ft. by 49 ft. 6 in., and, with the 
large gallery, is capable of accommodating about 
1,500 people. The main landing to the hall 
is of fireproof construction. An entrance in Park- 
street is for reserved ticketholders and artistes, for 
whom are provided retiring and cloak-rooms. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. John Morgan, 
builder, Blaenavon, from the designs of the archi- 
tect, Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Newport (Mon.), Mr. 
Chas. Mounton acting as clerk of works. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, CARRICK, IRELAND.—On 
the 3rd inst. the Rev. Dr. Sheehan, Bishopof Water- 
ford, blessed the new church attached to the Mercy 
Convent, Carrick. The new church is in the 
Romanesque style, and was built by Mr. Hearn, 
Waterford, from the designs of Mr. Byrne, archi- 
tect, Dublin. 

MISSION CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, ST. HELEN’S.— 
New elementary schools and a mission church have 


et 


just been built at St. Helen's. The architects are 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, of Liverpool, The 
building has been erected on a site at_the corner of 
Keswick-street and Wolseley-road. The school js 
designed to accommodate 400 boys on the groung 
floor and 4oo girls on the first floor. The boys’ 
portion is entered by wide doorways at each eng 
of the north side, while the girls approach their 
school on the ffirst floor ps corresponding 
doors on the south side. he arrangement 
of the building has been largely governed by 
the necessity of making it serve the double pur. 
pose of school and mission church. When ip 
use as a school the whole floor is sub-divided } 
means of glazed sliding shutters into the follow. 
ing different rooms :—Large school-room to hold 
120, two small class-rooms ninety each, and two 
class-rooms fifty each. By sliding back all these 
shutters the whole of the space can be thrown into 
one large mission church, which will accommodate 
about 700 persons. A feature of the mission church 
is the little chancel which opens out of the large 
schoolroom. It communicates with this room by a 
semi-circular arch, which, when the chancel is not 
being used is entirely covered by revolving shutters, 
The arrangement of the first-floor school and class. 
rooms is identical with that of the ground-floor 
rooms. Lavatories and cloak-rooms have been 
provided in each case close to the entrances of the 
boys’ and girls’ school-rooms. In addition to 
these rooms, provision is made for masters’ and 
mistresses’ rooms, board-room, kitchen for 
parish teas, and girls’ store-room for benches, &, 
The staircases, landings, and cloak-room floors are 
of fireproof materials, the floor of the Mission 
Church being laid with solid wood blocks. The 
building is heated throughout by means of hot. 
water pipes on the low-pressure system. Fresh air 
is warmed before entering the building, and the foul 
air extracted through steel trunks by automatic 
extractors fixed on the roof. The general contract 
was taken by the late Mr. John Whittaker, of 
St. Helen’s, now the firm of Whittaker & Woods; 
the heating and ventilation by Messrs. John Gibbs 
& Company, of Liverpool; the joinery and wood- 
work by the late Mr. William Harrison, but upon 
his death was completed by Messrs, Whittaker & 
Woods ; and the plumbing, glazing, and painting 
by Messrs, Critchley, Brothers, & Co., St. Helen's, 


—_—_ +--+ 


| SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 
sgrcenned 
PPOINTMENT OF ARBITRATOR.—Mr. Edward 


| Pritchard, M.Inst.C.E., of London and Birming- 
| ham, has been appointed sole arbitrator by the Hay 
Local Board (in the County of Brecon) and the Hay 
Waterworks Company, Limited, to determine the 
amount of the purchase money to be paid to the 
company by the Local Board for acquiring the 
waterworks undertaking. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, SADDLEWORTH, YORKSHIRE. 
—The ceremony of cutting the first sod in connexion 
with the new sewage scheme for Saddleworth was 
recently performed by Mr. Wm. Buckley, J.P., the 
Chairman of the Rural Sanitary Committee, on the 
land between Dobcross and Saddleworth Station. 
| Mr. McCallum is the engineer, Mr. Fotherby being 
the contractor. 
| DRAINAGE WoRKS, GILLINGHAM, KEN%.— 
| Colonel Walter Mardon Ducat, R.E., one of the 
| inspectors of the Local Government Board, recently 
| held an enquiry at Gillingham-next-Chatham, with 
reference to the application of the Local Board of 
that parish for sanction to borrow 30,000/. for works 
of main drainage. A short time since the Local 
Government Board, by mandamus, imposed upon 
the Rochester Town Council the obligation of 
carrying out a scheme of drainage for a portion of 
their district, known as Borstal, in which place one 
of Her Majesty's convict prisons is situated. They 
afterwards had their attention directed to the 
neighbouring parish of Gillingham (in which are the 
School of Military Engineering and the Royal 
Engineer Barracks), by a complaint addressed to 
them by a local firm of builders, who were unable 
to drain their property owing to the absence of 
public sewers. Before putting their compulsory 
powers into force, the Local Government Board gave 
the local authority the option of voluntarily undertak- 
ing to carry out ascheme of drainage. The area of the 
Gillingham Board's district is 4,317 acres, and the 
population is rapidly growing, having increased from 
14,608 in 1861 to 27,872 in 1891. At the present time 
the sewage of the district is discharged into cess- 
pools. Under the proposed main drainage scheme 
it is intended to pass the sewage through purifica- 
t:on-tanks, and to discharge the purified effluent into 
the River Medway. The solids will be converted 
into sludge, which will be dealt with in the same 
manner as it is disposed of at Wimbledon. The 
sewer will be carried into the main road leading to 
Chatham Dockyard, and will also be available for 
the drainage of the Royal Engineer Barracks and 
the new Naval Barracks about to be erected by the 
Lords of the Admiralty. The engineers for the 
scheme referred to are Messrs. Taylor, Sons, 
Santo Crimp. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL SCHEME, STANLEY, DURHAM. 
—A Local Government Board inquiry has been held 
at the Local Board Offices, Stanley, by Mr. G. W. 
Willcocks, M.Inst.C.E., Government Engineering 
Inspector, into an application of the District 
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—— 

Council to borrow 11,000/. for works of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal for the town. The 
scheme was explained by the Engineer, Mr. D. 
Palfour, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and comprises 
the laying of 104 miles of 24, 18, 15, 12, and 9 inch 
ioe sewers. Ventilation is provided by means of 
oth surface openings and cast-iron pipe-shafts. 
At the head of each sewer there will be placed 
an automatic flushing-tank, with capacity of from 
700 to 1,000 gallons, for systematic flushing of the 
sewers, and further by means of penstocks in man- 
holes for impounding the sewage. ‘The surface 
water from the roads is generally excluded from the 
sewers, the old drains being left in for that purpose. 
The capacity of the sewers duly provide for the very 
rapidly extending character of the town. The 
inquiry terminated by the consideration of an 
application by the Board for a further loan of 4,6004. 


for special street improvements, 


+2. +—__ 


sTAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Winpow, LEAMINGTON PARISH CHURCH.—The 
central window of the north aisle of Leamington 
Parish Church is being filled with stained glass. 
There are three main lights, which are designed to 
illustrate the words ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow.” The work has been designed 
and painted by Messrs. F. Holt & Co., stained- 
glass works, Warwick. 

A PROCESSIONAL Cross.—A processional cross 
of oak has been presented to ‘‘ The Little Sisters of 
the Poor,” Hartley, Plymouth; a gift from a 
sympathiser in their work. It has been carved 
at the studios of Mr. Harry Hems, the finial being 
a crucifix with a cross, with the arms ending in 
three-lobed terminations (three parts of a quatrefoil). 
The crucifix is carved in pear-wood, the stem of the 
cross being of oak with some simple ornamentation 
formed partly of a spirally-wound label with an in- 
scription. The whole appearance of the cross is 
very satisfactory, the design not attempting more 
elaboration than the material will well bear. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
or SCOTLAND.—A window has been placed in the 
section of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland 
devoted to the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. It isthe gift of Mr. J. R. Findlay to 
the Board of Manufactures, and commemorates the 
opening of the Museum in the new building on 
August 13, 1891, on the occasion of the meeting in 
Scotland of the Royal Archzeological Institute, The 
window, designed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, the 
Board’s Architect, and executed by Mr. W. G. Boss, 
contains portraits of the office-bearers of the Society 
at the date in question. Its position is at the top of 
the east staircase. It is divided into two lights, and 
the portrait medallions are arranged in sets of two 
on each side of the stone mullion. That of Her 
Majesty the Queen, the patroness of the Society, is 
inserted where, in ordinary circumstances, the 
tracery would be, between the points of the two 
arches. Below. the arching of each light is a 
medallion—that on the left carrying the Royal arms, 
while the right bas the arms of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. The portraits come next. 
Rach head is enclosed in a circular floral wreath, 
with leaves and flowers or red berries. 


—_ 
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FOREIGN AND COLONTAL. 


FRANCE. — An extraordinary meeting of the 
Municipal Council of Paris has been called to dis- 
cuss the report of the special committee on the 
Metropolitan Railway. ——M. Paulin has been 
appointed Professor of Architecture at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, in place of M. Guadet, who 
has received another appointment.——M. Poussin 

been appointed architect for the new prison at 
Fresnes-le-Rungis, near Paris.—+The Municipal 
Council have devoted a sum of 2,430,000 fr. to the 
fomation of an immense horticultural establishment 
at Boulogne, to replace that in the Avenue Henri 
Martin, which is known under the name of 
“Fleuriste de la Muette.” The establishment, 
Which is to furnish material for the ornamentation 
of squares, parks, and gardens, is to be designed by 
M. Formigé, The architectural work alone will 
probably amount to nearly two million francs. —— 

the occasion of the new year the decoration of 
he Legion of Honour was conferred on M. Génuys, 
ocesan architect for Cambrai and Chalons, and on 

. Abraham Hirsch, chief official architect to the 
City of Lyons, from whose designs the ‘new mili- 
lary medical school there was carried out.—— 
Louis Martinet, a member and _ former 

Inspecteur” in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, is just 
dead, The death is also announced of the 
tlebrated designer, Alexandre Bida, at the age of 
tighty-two. He studied drawing and water-colour 
inder the direction of Delacroix. From 1844 to 
186 he was travelling in the East, and brought 
ome a number of studies. He received a medal in 
1848, and was created ‘‘ Officier” of the Legion of 

hour in 1870. He obtained a gold medal in the 
1889 Exhibition.—We much regret to announce 

the death, at the age of forty-nine, of M. Jean 
wean, the sculptor, pupil of Cavelier. who received 
the “ Médaillc d’Honneur”” of the Salon in 1888 for 


tis fine group ‘‘ L’Aveugle et le Paralytique.” He 





appeared to have still a brilliant career before him ; 
but he has died of paralysis and in extreme poverty. 

GERMANY.—The Emperor has subscribed s5oo/. 
towards the erection of a monument to the late 
Professor von Helmholtz, in the chestnut grove 
close to the Berlin University. The designs will 
be by the sculptor Leubach, who was an intimate 
friend of the deceased Professor.——The Emperor, 
on a visit to Professor Hundreiser’s studio, expressed 
his acquiescence in certain alterations to the original 
designs of the Rhenish Emperor William monu- 
ment, at the Deutschen Eck.——Professor Begas 
has completed his model of the equestrian statue of 
the late Emperor William for the Schlossfreiheit. 
The work, which represents the Emperor three times 
life-size, is now open for public inspection in the 


Professor's studio.——The models for the statues 
of the Hohenzollern Princes, in the White 
Saloon of the Palace, have been delivered 


and await the Emperor's inspection. The statues, 
which all represent the rulers in their youth, 
will probably be executed in marble next sum- 
mer.——A competition is announced for the plans 
of a building in Berlin for the German Society of 
Engineers. The block to be erected at the corner 
of the Charlotten and Mittel-strassen at a cost of 
not more than 12,500/., is to have five floors, the 
ground floor to be adapted tor a bank. Messrs. 
Halle, von der Hude, Neckelmann, Schmieden, and 
Wallot, form the jury, and three premiums, of a 
total value of 2s50/. are to be given. ——The Com- 
mittee of the Municipality, appointed some time 
since to consider the advisability of purchasing a 
site for new Municipal offices, has now recommend 
the purchase of Nos. 35-39, Jiidenstrasse, on offer 
at about 78,0007. Until the erection of new offices 
some old buildings on the ground will be used pro- 
visionally for the Markish Provincial Museum,—— 
The plan for an elevated electric railway has been 
rejected by the authorities, the reason given being 
that this method of construction does not 
admit of any junction with the existing lines.—— 
The plans of the Electric Railway from the Silesian 
terminus to Stralan and Treptow, including a tunnel 
under the Spree, are now beiag considered by the 
Municipality. The line, which will be worked from 
a generating station at the Treptow end, is to be 
4% kilométres long, and will have eight intermcdiate 
stations. The length of the tunnel is 397 métres. 
The whole project can be completed in time for the 
1896 Exhibition. ——The English residents in Berlin 
have erected a monument to the late Henry Gill, for 
many years director of the Berlin Muncipal Water- 
works, in the English church at the Montbijou Park. 
The monument consists of a relief head in marble, by 
Professor Janensch.——The contractor and the 
architect of a hotel in Konigswinter, the collapse 
of which during building resulted in the loss of tive 
lives, have been sentenced to a year’s and four 
months’ imprisonment respectively. ——The first 
winter meeting of the German Archzological Insti- 
tute at Rome was devoted toa Winckelmann comme- 
moration. Professors Petersen and Oragio Marucchi 
were the chief speakers.——-A bust of Count Schack 
is to be set up in the Schack Gallery at Munich, as 
soon as the alterations are completed.——The 
Imperial ‘‘ Limes” Commission has just issued the 
first number of a work on the ‘‘ Upper Germano- 
Rheetian ‘Limes’ of the Roman Empire,” edited 
by Lieutenant von Sarwey and Herr Hettner, the 
military and archzeological directors of the excava- 
tions. There will be seven volumes, to be completed 
in about fifty numbers, 

THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY.—The con- 
struction of the great Trans-Siberian Railway is now 
rapidly progressing. Within the next four years the 
main line between Jekaterinburg and Irkutsk, on 
Lake Baikal, about 2,000 miles long, will be finished. 
During the next two years will be constructed the 
section from Vladivostock to Charabwsk, 400 miles 
long, when there remains the section Irkutsk- 
Charabwsk, 1,600 miles in length; but this section 
is notin such immediate demand, inasmuch as the 
navigable river Amoor connects Irkutsk and 
Charaboosk, except in a few short sections where 
railways might be constructed. Of the West 
Siberian Trunk line about one-fourth—viz., from 
Tschelabinsk to Obi, 450 miles—is already open to 
traffic, which is carried on with 29 engines, 440 
covered and 537 open goods trucks, but only 8 
passenger cars. In Central Asia, too, railway 
construction is being continued. The line from the 
Caspian Sea vi@ Merv to Samarcand is to be 
extended to Taschkend. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Woop PuLp FLoor Mosaics.—The United 
States Commercial Agent at Bamberg, in a recent 
report, described a process invented and patented in 
Germany by W. Gutwasser, of Ké6nigsberg, 
Prussia, for manufacturing floor mosaics from wood 
pulp, which is expected to produce important 
results. ‘The distinguishing features of the process 
are that the sections made according to it are not 
liable to any change of temperature, and are similar 
in all essential qualities to wood, Small particles of 
wood, such as fine shavings, sawdust, &c., are 
soaked in a mixture of alcohol and shellac until the 
pores of the wood are penetrated, and then 








thoroughly dried. Afterwards the wood particles 


are thoroughly mixed to a uniform consistency with 
a cement consisting of fresh cheese-whey, curd, and 
slacked lime, thinned with water so that it will 
distribute easily, uniformly, and perfectly enclose 
each particle of wood. The mixture thus produced 
is allowed to dry, until only moist, as if dry the curd 
would lose its cohesive power. The moist pulp is 
then put into mosaic moulds of the desired shape and 
size, and, in these forms, put under the press, Asa 
result of the heat, the shellac softens, regaining its 
adhesive powers, and the cement hardens rapidly, 
both substances uniting under the pressure so 
perfectly with the wood particles, that the resulting 
mass may in a few minutes be taken out of the 
moulds. In preparing wood pulp for the manufac- 
ture of vari-coloured mosaics, (1) the particles of 
different varieties of wood are put through the 
process separately, so that the natural colour of 
the wood is brought into prominence. (2) Dyes, 
dissolved in alcohol, are mixed with the shellac 
solution before the wood particles are coated. 
(3) The wood particles are first coated with dyes, 
dissolved in water, and allowed to dry well before 
the coating with the shellac solution. For ordinary 
floors it suffices to manufacture mosaics of different 
colours, changing them at pleasure so as to form a 
variety of patterns. In making pattern or fancy- 
wood mosaics, pattern- moulds of the required 
design, divided into fields and figures, are fitted into 
the plain mould ; each section of the design is filled 
with dyed wood-pulp, and the pattern - mould 
removed, after which the whole, thus truly outlined, 
is subjected to heat and pressure, the result being 
perfect vari-coloured fancy mosaic. 

RoyAL AQUARIUM.—It is announced that the 
collection of ‘‘ Artistic Posters’’ at the Aquarium 
has been increased by about sixty new examples, 
including designs by Sir Jas. Linton, Mr, Chas. 
Green, Mr. F. Barnard, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Mr. Linley Sambourne, and others. The exhibition 
will remain open till the end of February. The 
exhibition in its original form did not strike us as 
containing much that was of interest; the new 
contributions may render it better worth a visit. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— DISCUSSION 
SECTION.—A meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association was held at 
the rooms of the Association on Wednesday. 
Mr. W. Henry White occupied the chair. 
A paper, entitled ‘‘Gardening and Kindred 
Matters,” was read by Mr. W. Bonner Hopkins, 
A.R.1.B.A., who sketched the history and noticed 
the bibliography of the subject. In the second part 
of the paper Mr. Hopkins treated of the arrange- 
ment of grounds, with special reference to domestic 
buildings, public buildings, public gardens and 
parks, and cemeteries. The discussion was opened 
by Mr. Harry Sirr, and continued by Messrs. A. B. 
Thomas, E. Greenop, H. A. Satckell, S. W. 
Cranfield, and the Chairman. Mr. Hopkins having 
replied to the points raised in the discussion, the 
meeting terminated. 

THE COMMISSION OF SEWERS.—At the first 
meeting of the year of the Commission of Sewers 
held on Tuesday last, a long discussion took place 
on a motion by Mr. Bridgman (architect) to effect 
an improvement in Aldermanbury by setting back 
and rebuilding the house No, 73, which the mover 
of the resolution declared could be effected for so/. 
In opposition to the project, Mr. Wallace, Chairman 
of the Finance and IJmprovement Committee, 
declared that it might cost 100,000/. or 125,000/. 
The motion was eventually lost by a two to one 
vote. It was announced that on the 22nd inst. the 
foundation-stone of the new offices of the Com- 
mission would be laid by the Chairman, Mr. Alder- 
man Bell. ‘The question of the proposed widening of 
the approaches to Aldersgate-street from St. Paul's 
Churchyard and the east-end of Paternoster-row 
was referred to the Finance and Improvement Com- 
mittee. The Clerk of the Commission, Mr. Blake, 
after forty-three years’ service, asked to be allowed 
to resign in favour of a new chief of the clerical staff. 
The resignation was accepted with expressions of 
the regret of the members of the Commission. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
IN 1894.—We learn from the Board of Trade returns 
for the year, as well as from Messrs. Foy, Morgan, 
& Co.’s Wood Report, 1894, that while our exports 
of building materials continue to show a decrease, 
imports, especially of wood, are still increasing. 
Taking the latter first, we find that the imports of 
all descriptions of wood last year amounted to 
8,069,060 loads, valued at 17,750,167/., compared 
with 7,179,157 loads, valued at 16,094,191/., in 1893, 
and 7,842,382 loads, valued at 17,795,8312., in 1892. 
What is also apparent is that, although imports of 
wood in 1894 were 12 per cent, in excess of those of 
the preceding year and 8 per cent, above the 
average, lower prices are now realised. There has 
also been an increase in the imports of glass. The 
quantity of window and German sheet imported 
last year amounted to 1,114,754 cwt., valued at 
575,9382., against 936,825 cwt. (503,040/.) in 1893, 
and 993,117 cwt. (564,231/.) in 1892. imports 
of plate-glass were 248,934 cwt. (330,0457.) in 1894, 
193,471 cwt. (293,610/.) in 1893, and 212,159 cwt. 
(334, 3034.) in 1892. Of girders, beams, and 
pillars, 69,420 tons were imported, against 66,326 
tons in 1893, and 74,586 in 1892; the values 
being 428,230/., 419,383/., and 502,574/., respec- 





tively In all these articles of import the tendency 
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| CONTRACT S— Continued. 
’ | ‘ Designs || < ; ” | Architect, Surv Tende 
Nature ot Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums. to \| Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Required. | 4rchi - oe eyor, tome 
| delivered. || A el a 
eliy, 
meal sy ae a SG aS a + Ag eT ti iD | ered, 
j JAtOrs ..cccccceececceses .| Messenger & Co. .... 52 and Royalty ...... Feb. 4 || Villa, West End, Forres, N.B.......+++0- | aseeesrs | Jno. Forrest.......0.. 
owen a asad CORRE ETRE ‘Leek (Staffs.) Impt. |] @Pavtng Werke 01. sccsssccsensccensese | Greenwich Bd. of W.| Oficial .....ssc0sees, . % 
Commissioners SOL. 258. 10%. cosccccces Mar. 4 *Sorting Office, Homerton .. ...-.........| H. M. Works ....... | do. | de 
Biweghen SCheMe ».000+ eee i ‘ Brownhills (Staffs ) School and Parochial Room, St. Jude's} ’ 
ag! Urban Dist. Council | 302. 200. ......seeeeees Mar, 13 Church, Halifax peseveceses | | _. acodine | Horsfall & Williams... | Jay 9, 
|| Additions, &c. to Infirmary Wards,| Lancs. County Asylum | ii 
| County Lunatic Asylum, Rainhill ....| Board tases | Official secccccccececs do, 
——t} { *Ccnstruction of Sewer .......cccscsccccee: | Com. of Sewers City | 7 
| of London ......... | do. ! Jan. 95 
CONTRACTS. *Police Barracks, Watford ......scsceeeess | Hertford C.C. ...... 1U. A. BSmith..ccccccee do, ts 
*Additions at Neepsend Station .......... | Sheffield United Gas} : 
39h) py ee $$$ oa we om e Light Co. Lim....... | F. W. Stevenson...... Jan, 9 
|; inseaidiaid ities Tenders Atiiene, &c, to Chapel House, Mozerah, ot GE al | f 
ials, By whom Required. | C , Surveyor, | near Abergavenny .. .... eccceeee ee  aeeerrers 1 anierea poLtelan 
Nature of Work or Materials , " | or Engineer. | ‘eamten a *Schools und Residences .....sssseeeeeeee Farnham School Board) J. A. Eggar .......... ee a 
mh : bo dag ea Ps *Wood Paving Works ...-..sessseerceeees St. Mary (Islington) | ; 
ree --——— tik | lowe ce in in . wriitalhan Prbe-a.d % ees | J. P. Barber ......... do 
Ww ill and Morecombe ...... Oficia cos liwease WOME: RAID: (30s Shas bease an, cundary Wall at Infirmary ........+04- roydon Union .. .. | F. West ...+ssseseeees 
mate , didi cae Brighouse Corp. | A. M. Fowler ........ | Jan. 15 Sewers, St. Leonard's Green-road, &c. ....; Hastings Rural Dist. | ba 
Pair of Houses, Bamburgh, near Alnwick} J. Hutchinson.... | G. Reavell, jun. ...... do. : . Council +: ++ | Official .ecevesecseeee Jan, % 
Villa, Dean “all Estate, Morley, Lor tens ok debate | T. A. Buttery ........ do. Sewering, &c. Back East Cliff, &c. ........ gg er geo ila ¥ 
ley Bridge, | | istric unci ee oO. 9 
— _ mhop, een aa pate - T. Wilkinson ...... | Bia, do, Presbyterian Church, Perth......-....06. eines srerars | Jno. B Wilson ...... i? a 
New Street (Cross-street), Ryecroft . | Rawmarsh T.0....... | Ofictal ....cccccccsse do. Additions, &c. to Schools, Beaufort-hill ..| Llangattock (Brecon) | ; 
*Kerbing, Tarpaving, &. Works .| Lewisham Bd. cf Wks do. do, ’ School Board ...... | Official .......00. cove Feb, 4 
Sewer, Ovenden-road .. om. .-| Halifax Corporation E. R. 8. Escott ..... Jan. 16 *Police Offices, Cells, Court,&c ...... -eee| Rotherhain Corp. .... | R. J. Lovell ..ccceceee Feb, % 
Drainage Works, 8 E. Hospital .......... Met. Asylums Board.. | T, W. Aldwinckle.... | Jan. 17 Banking Premises, Northwich .......+.. Manchester & County | f 
Road Works. Pontcanna Estate, Cardiff | = eweeeeee C. Telford Evans ....| do. Bank.........+..+... | M. K. Ellerton ...... | No dats 
‘Alterations to Queen’s Flour Mills, East- | House and Shop, Cowgate, Peterborough} == se eeeeee | J. @ Stallebrass...... do, 
street, Leeds  ....--sesece--secee--+ | ev eeeeee Ss 2 Sees ' Jan. 18 Gymnasium, &c. Otley, Leeds .......0..5 | ss eeeceves A. Marehall ........0. do, 
Bridge over River Lark, West Row, Church Hall, Stanley, Durham .... -- | en eneeee , Thos. Raine .......00. do, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk ..  -.secssesesess F. Whitmore ........ Jan. 19 Alterations, &c. to Phenix Inn, High-| t 
Church, Cockington, Torquay .... .. -. C. A. Nicholson ...... do GUUOUE; TUE Sccddewencheccccesss| §§ seesee eo Liddle & Browne .... do, 
School, &c. Market-place, Whitehaven, 
Oumberland .. 2. sccocssece cores Moffat & Bentley .... do. | —— 7 
Twelve Houses, &c. D; eS : er - ay 4 ow sanenp asap 4 do. “ | $$ 
Sewering, Paving, &c. (various streets elson Corporation .. | J. W. Bradley ........ | Jan. 2 
New Rosa's, Albert and Cobwell Roads,) ; | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
West Retford, Notts ..... .-. .. | Trinity Hospital Auth.| J. D. Kennedy........ | do, 
Schools, Knowl Bank, near Huddersfield) Golcar School Board.. | J. Berry..........000. | do, 
Additions, &c, to Schools, Colnbrook, } l rr > 
Bucks .. .ccccccess epewsaenaonenpaes IE cs.5:- prope TEIEED incciinennetiins | do, Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary ti pra. 
“Terra wemsee seevccccscccccoces os Maidenham Corp. E. I. Shrewsbury do. | | ms. to 
Footbridge over Bailway, near Oxford | ————- + -| a 
DERE  .nccccpecsoscosge  specevcesces G. W. B..Co..00 ccce.- do. Jan. 22 s | 4 
Bridge, Newtown Goods Yards, Cardiff .. do. | do. do. Sanitary Inspector «.-.-< scccosessvcecs Shoreditch Vestry TBD. BO. a ccccccccccces Jan, 2 
Street Improvements, Buckland-terrace, | *Rate Collector, Surveyor, and Inspector] Witham Urban Dist. | rigp 
&c. ie os ve gabisbeshe abe 4° h00 568 Dover Corporation.... | do. | do. DE IPAARAOER 55.0 oencddbanesssesecce: EL, dnivinananne 1 AOE. icles enesicecteaoics No date 
Warehouse, Teaninish, Elgin, N.B. .....- ‘ ‘ | C.C. Doig ......0000. | do. PDraughtsman .occcccecscccscccsesevervcceces Southall-Norwood Dis, | 
*Erection Of Schools .....+++e+esceseeeeee: Waithamstow Sch. Bd.| W. A. Longmore...... | do. | Council .......0... Ql. vccrcccecccccccccccs do, 
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of values is downwards ; but the same movement is , ascended from the lake of Lucerne to near the 
We shipped 425,925 tons | summit of the Stanzerhorn, 6,230 ft. above sea- 


observed also in exports. 


of cement in 1894, compared with 437,565 tons in | level. 


1893, and 492,615 tons in 1892, the values being 
703,951. in 1894, 744,424/. in 1893, and go2,g9r0/. 
in 1892. The quantity of plate-glass exported 
measured 1,336,236 square ft., valued at 72,835/ , 
against 1,684,500 ft., valued at 86,o51/., in 1893, 
and 2,158,076 ft., valued at 116,467/., in 1892. The 
decrease in this class of goods was very considerable. | 
The value of painters colours and materials 
exported in 1894 was 1,374,725/., compared with | 
1,433,7802, in 1893, and 1,525,152/. in 1892. The | 
mode of enumeration adopted in the Board of Trade 
Returns renders it impossible to judge the quantity 
and value of building material included under ‘‘ Iron | 
and Steel; " but there is no doubt that in this case | 
also decreased shipments took place. The total | 
exports of iron and steel last year were 2 656,125 
tons (value, 18,731,140/.), against 2,856,574 tons 
(20,592,5777.) in 1893, and 2,739,279 tons | 
(21,765,768/.) in r892, Compared with the preceding 
year, the falling-off in value was nearly 2,000,000/ ; 
but compared with 1892, the decrease was over 
3,000,000/, It is no wonder, therefore, that last 
year is described as the worst period through which 
the iron trade has passed. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. —At the 
ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, ‘on the 8th inst., Sir Douglas Fox, Vice- 
President, in the chair, three communications having 
reference to Mountain Railways were read, The 
first paper, by Mr. Sigvard Johnson Berg, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., was entitled ‘‘The St. Gothard 
Mountain Railway and the Stanzerhorn Cable-Rail- 
way.” 
oy te railways, Switzerland might be said to 
exceed almost all other countries, especially in regard 
to mountain lines, The special nature of the work 
required for mountain railways in general, for their 
protection from floods, landslips, and avalanches, 
was first dealt with. Protection might be obtained, 
where. necessary, in two ways: either by building 
the line in a tunnel or gallery, or else by works of 
defence adapted to arrest the movement of the snow. 
In constructing galleries care should be taken 
to avoid placing the entrances to them in deep 
cuttings, and cuttings at the entrances to galleries 
should be levelled down on the side towards the 
valley. Barriers made to arrest avalanches were 
sometimes of dry-stone walling, and sometimes of 
timber or iron posts with rails or wattle-work 
These barriers were distributed in short lengths 
over the ground where avalanches were likely to 
originate, with their sides at right angles to the pro- 
bable direction of motion. When timber posts were 
used, they were, as a rule, from 5 ft. to 6 ft. 6 in. in 
length, and about 6 in. in diameter. In steep 
gorges, snow-bridges, like hurdles, placed hori- 
zontally in the angle of the gorge, were used to 
break the force.of a descending avalanche, although 
not adequate to stop it altogether. The author next 





In the great variety of systems presented | 


The line was divided into three sections, 
with a power-station at each division. By this 
means a better alignment was obtained than would 
have been possible if one cable had been used 
throughout. The capacity of the line for traffic was 
also increased, and the length of the cables reduced. 
The motive-power was electricity, generated by a 
hydraulic motor at a distance of 24 miles. The 
generating-station also supplied power to other 
consumers. The power-stations were furnished 
with steam-engines as areserve. ‘The line had two 
rails, except at loops, midway of each section, where 
the ‘‘up” and ‘‘down” carriages passed. The 
gradients on the lowest section commenced with 
I in 12°5 and ended with 1 in 3°77. The other 
sections both began with 1 in 2'5 and ended with 
rt in 16. The speed on the first section was 
6% ft. per second, and on the others about 4} ft. 
per second. The whole journey occupied about 
forty-five minutes, each section taking about thirteen 
minutes. Each section had a fairly straight 
alignment, the highest section having the greatest 
curvature, amounting in all to 56 deg. The 
points at the passing places were automatic, the 
outer rail being continuous in each case and the 
wheels on one side of each carriage having double 
flanges, while the other wheel was without flanges. 
No rack was used, this being considered a source 
of danger on such steep gradients from the pos- 
sibility of the pinion mounting the rack-teeth. ‘The 
longitudinal section of the line approached closely 
to the ideal profile requiring uniform motive power. 
The gauge was 1 metre. Steel sleepers weighing 
51 lbs. were used on the lowest section with rails of 
40 lbs. per yard, in 10 métre lengths, spaced 1 métre 
apart. The permanent way was anchored by 
vertical joists in blocks of concrete at every fourth 
rail-joint. On the two upper sections the permanent 
way was the same except that iron angle-bars, 5 in. 
by 3} in. by 5 ft. long, were used as sleepers. The 
cable on the lowest section was o’g in. in diameter, 
weighing 4? lbs. per lineal yard and having a 
breaking strength of 244 tons. The cables 
of the upper sections were correspondingly 
heavier. The stress on the cable in the 
lower section, with a fully-loaded- car ascending, 
was 3,873 lbs, at starting and 3,942 lbs. at the end 
of the journey. A telephone wire was carried along 
the line, so that the conductor could signal to the 
engine-house from any point on the line. ‘The cost 
of the line was 58,o00/., and the builders contracted 
to work it for the sum of 1,500/. per annum, paying 
all expenses except renewal of cables and insurance 
of the passengers. The second Paper, by Mr. 
Alfred Collett, M.Inst.C.E., was entitled ‘‘ The 
Monistrol-Montserrat Rack Railway.” This line 
conveyed visitors and pilgrims to the famous 
monastery of Montserrat in Catalonia, eighteen 
miles from Barcelona. It commenced 632 ft. above 
sea-level, and terminated at 2,360 ft. The first 


was considered more suitable to the steep gradient 
and to the traffic, which mainly consisted of pas. 
sengers. There was one intermediate station, A 
longitudinal section of the line showed the heaviest 
gradient to be 1 in 6°6, on which there was one 
tunnel 656 long, and on a curve of 213 ft. radius, 
The gauge was 1 métre. The rails were of ste¢l, 
weighing 4o lbs. per yard, on tranverse ste¢ 
sleepers, 6 ft. long, which weighed 59 Ibs. each, 
placed 3 ft. apart, except at rail-joints, where the 
distance was only 1 ft. 6in. The rack was formed 
by two {-in. plates carried by chairs bolted to the 
sleepers. The permanent way was anchored at 
intervals by rails driven into the ground behind 
the sleepers, The ballast was of broken stone 
retained by dry-stone walls 18 in. high and 
to ft. apart. Retaining - walls were also built 
of dry stone where banks had to be retained. 
The third paper, on ‘‘ The Usui Mountain Railway, 
Japan,” was by Mr. C. A. W. Pownall, M. Inst.C.E. 
The railway here treated of was made to 
connect Tokio with the west coast of the main 
island. In doing so the central range of mountains 
had to be crossed at the Usui Pass, By the end of 
1888, the railway had been built on both sides of the 
mountains, leaving a gap, the closing of which pre- 
sented a difficult problem. In a direct line the 
distance from the base to the summit of the pass 
was five miles, while the difference of levels was 
1,830 ft., or 366 ft. per mile. The conditions were 
therefore more difficult than those of the St. Gothard 
line in the ratioof 8tos5. A final survey in 1890 
resulted in a decision to adopt the Abt system, with 
a rack incline of 1 in 15 for five miles, having 4 
passing-place half-way to increase the traffic capacity 
of the line. The aggregate length of tunnel was 
2} miles, the longest being 600 yards. All bridges 
and viaducts were built with brick arches, from 4 
fear that girder construction would not offer suffi- 
cient support to the rack. The largest bridge was in 
four arches of 60 ft. span each, the height of the 
central pier to rail-level being 109 ft. The piers were 
specially designed to resist earthquakes, according 
to the formulas of Professor John Milne, F.R.S, 
and could resist an acceleration per second of 4 ft, 
which was 50 per cent. greater than that which 
broke the piers of the Kiso Bridge in the great 
earthquake in Japan of 1891. The gauge was 3 ft 
6 in. The rack consisted of three plates, 7% i 
thick, bolted to chairs which were again bolted to 
the steel cross-sleepers of the permanent way. The 
rack-bars, with chairs and fastenings, weighed 
roo tons per mile, and their cost, including the 
sleepers, was 3,000/, per mile, excluding freight 
expense of laying. Details of the expenditure 00 
the railway were given in Japanese dollars, and 2 
sterling at the rate of exchange of three shillings p& 
dollar. The total cost was 298,669/. The t 
formed the heaviest item, and their average COs 


materials, which formed a separate item. 
cost, including equipment, amounted to almos 








described the Stanzerhorn Cable-Railway, which 


intention was to use the Fell system, but the rack 


42,700/, per mile, 

































































































was 23/. 5s. per lineal yard, besides carriage 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, JANUARY 11, 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
(:) Mr. Edward E. Matheson on “* The Ampthill Second 
Tunnel on the Midland Railway ;” (2) The Hon. H. W. 
Holmes & Court on *‘Tunnelling : with special reference 
to Ampthill and Elstree Second Tunnels on the Midland 


, .m. 
Cane af Junie  Dialice Sir. We 2. 


2 p,m. 
P SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 


sanitary Inspectors’ Association (St. James's Haill).— 
Mr, S. G. Fairchild on ‘Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 


470 pm. ; A 
‘ Dacen's College, Cor#.—Mr. Arthur Hillon the “ History 
ofArchitecture.” VI. 3 p.m. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 13. 
Sundav Lecture Society. —Mr. Oswald 
MInst.C.E., on “‘ Life in Australia.” 4 p.m. 


3rown, 


Monpay, JANUARY 14. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Presentation of 
frizes and Presidential Address to Students. 8 p.m. 
Royal Academy of Arts.—(Lectures on Painting), Pro- 
fessor J. E. Hodgson, R.A., on ‘t Development of Italian 
Art from the Fifteenth Century to the Death of Raphael.” 


i, § p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor Silvanus 
P. Thompson on “‘ The Arc Light.” I. 8 p.m. 

Auctioneers’ Instttu’e.—Mr. Henry Bushell, F.S.1., on 
“The Measurement and Valuation of Dilapidations.” 


3p.m, 
" iverpool Architectural Society.—6.30 p.m. 
Tuespay, JANUARY 15. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion on 
papers on (1) “‘The St. Gothard Mountain-Railway and 
the Stanzerhorn Cable Railway,” by Mr. Sigvard J. Berg ; 
() “The Monistrol - Montserrat Rack - Railway,” by 
Mr. Alfred Collett; (3) ‘‘The Usui Mountain-Railway, 
Japan,” by Mr. C. A. W. Pownall. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 
British Archeological Association.—(1) ‘‘ The Impor- 
tance of Preserving Welsh MSS. and Documents” ; (2) 
“Recent Discoveries in Bristol,” by Dr. Alfred C. Fryer. 


§ p.m. 

Sociely of Arts.—Professor Vivian B. Lewes on “‘ Com- 
mercial Synthesis of Ilhuminating Hydrocarbons.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks ot Works Institution.— 
Annual meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society —Mr. F. D. Matthew 
m “The Social Life of the Monastery.” 7.30 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. F. W. Rich 
on “ The Buildings on the Acropolis.” 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 

Royal Acadenty of Arts (Lectures on Painting).— 
Professor J. E. Hodgson, R.A., on ‘‘Development of 
Italian Art from the Fifteenth Century to the Death of 
Raphael.” IV. 8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. A. 
Hanssen on ‘‘Checking Engineering Calculations.” 
7 p.m, 

Society of Antiqguaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Fripay, JANUARY 18, 

Architectural Association. — Mr. 
“Bricks.” 7.30 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers (Metropolitan District Meeting).1) Mr. 
W.N. Blair on ‘‘ Private Drains or Public Sewers” (2) 
Mr. R. Godfrey on ‘‘ Combined Drainage.” 7.30 p.m. 


John Slater on 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Queens College, Cork. — Mr. Arthur Hill on the 
History of Architecture.” VII. 3 p.m. 


—_ 
ee 


RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

_ 1,126.—CovERING FoR WaL.ts: J. W. Moseley.—This 
sa material for walls or the covering of walls made up of 
straw board pulp, glue, and a surface of textile material. 

1,724.—S.ipInG Winpvows: P. SAippbottam.—A rail or 
tod Is, according to this patent, fixed to the ordinary frame- 
work on which slides the sash-slides provided with bearings 
toreceive the ends of the swivelling centres. The windows 
may be moved up or down or be turned on their swivels into 
the apartment for the purposes of cleaning or repairing. 

1,799.—AUTOMATIC CLOSING OF Doors: R. McGregor. 
~The improvements essentially consisf in opening the door 
against the action of a volute or equivalent spring, which 
operates a piston working within a cylinder, and the recoil 
of which spring, assisted by an inrush of air behind the 
Piston, will automatically bring the door back to its closed 
Position. 
beer PADLocKs : G. D. Wood.—The shackle and 

t are in one piece, and are arranged so that it is pro- 
pélled in and out of the lock by peculiar mechanism. The 
paflock can be worked with a key that has either a single 
: _— bit, and be made to lock once, twice, or thrice, 
and with as many levers as may be required to give it 
Beat security, ‘ 
i 4882.— VENTILATING : rc. Morvison.—To create an 
aha draught a square top with tubes and baffles is 
rice to act with the wind and produce the effect 
esired, 
_}241.—Basins FOR WaTER-CLosets : 7. W. Twyford. 

An improvement upon the form of the pan to prevent the 
‘ouling or soiling of the back walls of the same, and 
“curing a larger surface of water. A concave cavity or 
en is made graduated into the surrounding walls of 
thee” the lower parts leading off into the basin below 

water-line. 
raphe a ost WinDows : W.S. Foster.—A metal wavy 
xe xed in the window-frame, while on the sash is fixed 
~ yal Pring of steel. When it is desired to raise or open 
Window, it is sufficient to lift the same, the spring 
ond the tension by pressure, the corrugations of the 

* Pporting the sash in an open position. ; 

A 9335; —BuitpinG MATERIAL : #. Wittman (Berlin).— 
und-proof building material made from sifted coal, 

&s, and hydraulic binding material. 

2,650.—W ALL-PLATRS : L. Kupper.—Plates made of 
be - wasdeagg vertical side-ledges of which are constructed 
pa bie ES form vertical channels filled in with 
wall wn} which fastens one plate to the other and makes a 

without further support. 








NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
DECEMBER 24.—25,034, M. Watson, Spigot and Socket- 
pipes.—25,065, C. Wicke, Roofing-tiles or Slabs. 

DECEMBER 27.—25,088, J. Potter, Door-closer and 
Hinge combined.—25,103, J. and J. Weir, Drove for 
Stone-cutting, &c.—25,118, L. Miller, Sash-fasteners.— 
25,138, J. Keene, Door-springs.—25,165, A. Weil and W. 
Prasse, Apparatus for Moulding Tiles. 

DECEMBER 28.—25,177, C. Liiders and G. Liiders, 
Cement Tiles.—25,180, W. Campbell, Lavatory-stands.— 
25,208, E. Masquelier, Causing Smooth Glass and the 
like to adhere to walls and other surfaces,—25,220, W. 
Sercombe, Kilns. 

DECEMBER 29.—25,253, W. Fowler, Sash-cord Fastener. 
—25,259, W. Jones and others, Circular and Square Down- 
draught Kilns.—25,282.—J. Weldon, Retaining Window- 
sashes in any Position.— 25,291, H. John, Chimrey- 
cowls. 

DECEMBFR 31.—25,316, E. Hutchins, Fasteners for 
Securing Window-sashes, Doors, &c., in any desired 
Position.—25,318, W. Webber, Drilling- and Tunnelling- 
Machine.—25,329, L. Brooks, Gang-brush for Painting.— 
25,342, H. Hartmann, Mitre-sawing Apparatus.—25,345, 
J. Blume, Facing-plates for walls or tiles.—25,364, C. 
Read, Window-catches. — 25,366, Banks, fireproof 
Partitions. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


20,848, E. Wilder and H. Holt, Manufacturing and 
Calcining Portland Cement, and in the calcining of similar 
material.—22,024, J. Farley, Joints of Earthenware or 
other Pipes.—22,421, A. Stannah, Self-opening Door — 
22,689, F. Banting, Self-acting Window Fastener.—23,180, 
R. Barker, Balance and Lock for Window-sashes.—23,482, 
F. Hitchmough, Sash Attachments.—23,544, W. Osment, 
Producing Spiral Mouldings.—23,709, W. Barraclough and 
A. Rhodes, Pineseess 24 xa, W. Mockett, Ventilation 
of Sewers.—24,553, G. Scarfield, Slide Rules. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 

1,142, F. Smith, Bakers’ Ovens.—2,131, W. Hall, 
Raising Window-sashes, &c.—3,325, A. Denison, Machine 
for Grinding or Whetting Chisels or other edged Instru- 
ments.—4,090, L. Delmas, Roofing.—4,095, H. Cleaver, 
Mortice Locks. —20,688, J. Cordier, Chimney or Ventilator 
Top.—22,702, J. Crapper, Expanding Plug for Drain-pipes 
and Traps.—22,885, J. Kickhefel, Fire-doors. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


















TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, pong eee) alae Satin, Porto Rico o/o/6 0/1/6 
/ / 4 1 li lo/ / 
Teak, E.I. ..load 10/o/o 16/0 Walnut, itallen.... OC/3 o:/7 
Sequola, U.S. ft. cu 1/10 2/2 
Ash, Canada load 3/0/o_ 4/s/o METALS. 
Birch, do. ........ 3/o/o  4/5/0 Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
Elm, do..........+ See GAOT ta oc. cosa. ton 2/1/7# o/c/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/10/0 3/0/0| Bar, Welsh, in a : 
Oak, do........00+ 2/ts/o 4/1s/o| London........ 5/12/6 5/15/0 
‘Canada ........ 5/s/o0 6/15/0| Do. do. at works ; 
Pine, Canada red 2/15/o 3/5/0| in Wales........ 5/2/6 5/s/o 
Do. Yellow .... 3/10/0 5/15/0] Do, Staffordshire, ~ ; 
Lath, Dantsic, fath 4/10/o 5/10/o| jn London...... 6/o/o 6/r1c/o 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0] COPPER — British : "e 
W ainscot, Riga, i te cake and ingot 43/2/o 43/10/92 
&c., log ..-+--0e 2/ts/o §/0/0| Best selected .. 43/15/0 44/s/0 
Odessa, crown.... 2/15/09 5/0/o Sheets, strong.. 51/10/o c/o/o 
Deals, Finland ; Pb. CRM tare sac. 4:/12/6 40/17/6 
2nd & rststd 100 7/ofo 9/o/0) YELLOWMETALIb  0/c/4t 0/2/43 
Do. 4th & ard... 7/ofo P/o/2} 1 FE A D— Pig, 
Do. Riga ...... 7/o/o 8/10/0| Spanish ....ton 9/12/6 9/13/9 
St. Petersburg, ; English com. 
1st yellow... 9/10/2 12/0/0] brands ........ 9/13/9 9/15/0 
jo. 2nd yellow 7/10o/o 9/0/0| Sheet, English, " ; 
Do. white ...... 8/o/o r0/10/0} 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
Swedish........ _7/o/o 15/10/0| and upwards .. 1o/1s/o x1/c/o 
White Sea 6/t0/o 14/o/o Pipe 11/15/29 c/o/o 
Canada, Pine 1st 2t/o/o 24/10/0| 71 NC — English - ibe 
Do. do, 2nd..... 16/10/o 17/10/0} sheet ...... ton 18/10/2 19/0/0 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 7/10/0 10/10/0] Vieille Mon- F 
Do. Spruce.tst.. 8/1o/o 10/o/0} tagne.......... 19/te/o ofofo 
Do. do.grdand Tin—Straits..... 60/t0/o 61/o/o 
4 20G wseceee see 6/to/o 7/10/0} Australian...... €0/12/6 61/2/6 
New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/0/0} English Ingots. 63/1c/o 64/c/o 
Battens, all kinds 5/of/o 21/./0! Banca.....0...+ 62/0/0 62/10/0 
Flooring _ boards, ROE ccucne 61/:/o 61/10/o 
sq., I in. prep. , ne 
TSlorccoccercccces o/9/6 0/r4/o | . 
Do. 2nd ....00..6 o/7/o 0/11/6 | OIL 
Other qualities— 0/s/o 0/7/o0; Linseed ...... ton [s/o 20/12/6 
Cedar, Cuba..ft. /3 /4 | Cocoanut, Cochin o/e/o 
Honduras, &c. /3 /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... c/o/o 
M&hogany, Cuba /3 /6 | Palm, Lagos «e o/o/o 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, English 
__, Cargo av. /3 1/6 pale ......0- +. 21/5/0 21/10/0 
Mexican do. do, /3 /4 | Do. brown ...... 19/15/o 20/</o 
Tobasco do. do, /3 /6 | Cottonseed ref. .. 17/10/o 18/t0/o 
Honduras do. .. /3% /3% QUIN. 6 oa eves cee 21/10/0 22/1>/o 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 13/o/o} Lubricating, U.S. 4/o/o 5/o/o 
glojo 18/c/o| Do. refined ..... 5/0/2 12/o/o 
6/0/29 17/o/0o} TAR — Stockholm 
os barrel 1/1/o o/o/o 
o/o/5 o/1/0 Archangel...... o/t3/0 c/o/o 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.) 





ALVERSTOKE (Hants.).—For the erection of boundary-walls at 
the southern entrance of Anglesey-road, for the Gosport and Alver- 
stoke Local Board. Mr. W. H. Fry, architect. Specification by 





architect :— 

Clarke & Son ........0. 4556 0] C. M. Dash.......eseeeee £338 0 
. A. Vincent ....... © FSi C.J. Lear .......sessee 327 0 
V. Rapley & Son 43t «t|J. Croad, High-street, 

W.E. Lane & Son...... 309 18 | Gosport (accepted).... 313 0 





ASHFORD (Kent).—For the execution of drainage and sewerage 
works, South Willesborough, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. Alfred J. Burrows, Surveyor, Ashford, Kent :— 









E. Steer..... ecccees £5,911 o of G.G. Rayner ...... £3,839 15 0 
H. Knock ........0¢ 5,000 0 o| L. Seager...... 3,866 0 0 
Hayward & Paramor 4.682 0 o/| T. R. Barden ...... 3.775 0 0 
Hy. Hill........ oo, 4612 2 2 | Tuff & Miskin 3-738 17 2 
Johnson & Co.. 4,6cr 1 7]J. Pickthall & Son.. 3669 0 o 
Wm. Coker ........ 4178 10 of A. E. Nunn........ 3,423 ° 
R. R. Facey....e.e. 4145 © of H. Rober 

eee 4,c00 0 O Bromwi 3.348 19 2 
H. Weldon ........ 3,850 15 0 | Howland & Son.... 2,927 16 8 
D. H. Porter........ 3.850 0 0° * Accepted. 








BEVERLEY (Yorks ).—For the construction of a footpath about 
a mile in length, East Riding Asylum, tor the Visiting Committee. 
Mr. Alfred Beaumont, County Surveyor, Beverley :— 


Voase & Owen ...... 18 0 O| R. Pape........000--- #255 10 0 
A. Bormton & Sons.. 3c7 12 8/| G. Pape.............. 248 10 0 
- Constable ........ r 





J. & W. Clark 
hiv BD Gvacusece 





BARNSLEY.—Accepted for th. construction of main sewers, 
&c., Harborough Hills Estate and Stanhope- and Farrar-streets, for 
the Town Council. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, C.E., St. Mary’s-place, 
Barnsley :— 

Oxford-street Works. 


John Cooper, Barnsley .......... ee evcccces +4614 17 3 
Stanhope-street and Farrar-street Sewers. 
John Cooper, Barnsley... .....ccccccccccccccccccses $3 12 0 
Harborough Hills Estate Sewers. 
John Cooper, Barnsley ........cceeceeess shccovce tee 2 





BERKHAMSTED.—For the erection of stables, Lower King's- 
road, for Mr. A. C. Meek. Mr. T. &. Shaw, architect, Harlesden :— 
Nash, Young, & Horne..£750 0| A. Jones & Son........++ 4597 13 
Honour & Son ........0 685 o| J. Wallis & Sons, Ches- 

H. & J. Mathews..... ese 640 0 ham * 595 0 
* Accepted, 








BRIGHSTONE (Isle of Wight).—For laying a water-main and 
other works, for the Isle of Wight Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 











Theo. R. Saunders, Engineer, Ventnor. Quantities by the 

Engineer :— 

Thomas Jenkins...... £672 0 o| Hughes, Sutton, & 

A. C. Whittome & Co, 657 0 ° 

G. Hagiet..cccececcee 652 © ° 
H. Green 642 6 o 

Roe & Grace ........ 625 0 

BARI ia vedaancecds 620 0 o Nettlestone, near 

G. C. Wheeler....... + 597.0 o| Ryde (accepted) soz 7 6 





BURNLEY.—For the erection of a laboratory, Lane Bridge 
Gasworks ; also work at the baths, for the Corporation. Mr, F. 5. 
Button, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley :— 

Accepted Tenders for Laboratory. 





Bricklaying and Masonry.—Smith Bros. ........++ £280 0 
Carpentry and Foinery.—Jno. Hanson......0++++- 135 © 
Slating.—O. Whitaker ....cscccceececesecceecscess 2I 19 
Plumbing and Glazing.—Jas. Shoesmith ... 50 10 
Painting.—T. S. Radcliffe ...c00 -scsceceeceecrces 8 5 


[All of Burnley.) 





CARLISLE.—Accepted for the erection of farm buildings, Down 
Hall, Aikton, for Mr. J. C. Gover. Mr. H. Higginson, architect, 
20, English-street, Carlisle. Quantities by the architect :— 






Butlding.—Wm Graves, Carlisle ..........++ scesee @ 
Carpentry and Foiner).—Jos. Plashett, Carlisle 185 0 
Plumbing.—John Beaty, Wigton 14 17 
Slating.—Jos. Fell, Wigton .......-.+s+e0+ 96 0 
Concreting, ¢* c.—Ormerod & Son, Carlisle « 979 0 
Painting, &c.—T. Palmer, Carlisle ........ ebseesen 14 0 

Total...... £998 17 





CHELMSFORD.—For the supply of C -I. pipes, for the Rural 
Sanitary Authonty. Mr. J. C. Smith, Surveyor, Tindal-square, 
Chelmsford ;— 











Per yard. Per yard. 
~» & * & 
Beckett Bros. ........++ r 4¢| H. Farrar .......-see 23 
Coleman & Morton...... 1 44} Newton Chambers,& Co, t 3 
Stanton Iron Works 1 3g] Clay Cross Co......+.-++- r 2b 
W. J. W00d ccccccccccee t 3 |S. W. Blyth, Ingatestone* 1 24 
* Accept 





CHRISTCHURCH (Hants ).—For stabling, &c., at the ‘*Globe 
Inn,” Highcliffe, near Christchurch, for Mr. J. Shuttleworth. 
Messrs. Lawson & Donkin, architects and surveyors, Yelverton 
Chambers, Bournemouth. — seen by architects :— 





F, J. Luxton .......- $533 0 Of} G. Pope......ceceeeee £455 12 6 
George & Harding .. 459 0 0| W. J. Lucas .....+.+- 449 6 0 
Wm. Hoare......++++ 476 o o| W. J. Chinchen 900 
William & Sons ...... 475 © o| Frampton & Sons, 
Wm. Howe ......+++. 40. 15 6 Highcliffe * ........ 410 0 0 
Entwisle & Cox...... 456 0 © * Accepted. 








CROYDON.—For conversion of two houses into four shops at 5t 
and 53, London-road, Croydon. Mr, Theobalds, architect, 26, 
Budge-row, E.C. :— 


i rrr tee aaa $1,720 | Smith & Sons .....e--eeee $1,635 
Parker ...cccccccccccccce 1,648 | Brittain, Kennington® .... 1,460 
* Accepted. 





DEWSBURY.—For additions to the registrar's lodge at the 
cemetery, for the Corporation :-— 















W. Scott & Sons 190 0 0 | J. E. Clegg .....e0- -- £136 18 0 
Crabtree & Denton.. 15817 6|W. R. Thompson, 
Geo. Whitehead...... 154 0 ©| Dewsbury ®........ 130 0 O 
C. Whitehead & Sons 150 0 0o| * Accepted. 

DUBLIN.—Accepted for plumbing and sanitary work at the 
National Lying-in Hospital, Dublin :— 

Little & Son, Harcuurt-street, Dublin........ 0000277 2 § 

LEICESTER.—For the construction of a service reservoir to hold 
2,000,009 gallons, &c., Hall Gates Hill, Newtown Lindford, for the 
Corporation. Mr. J. B. Everard, C.E., 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 
Quantities by the Engineer :— 

Contract No. 1. 
J. D. Nowell ...... $21,138 1t o| Henry Hill........ 414,750 0 0 
S. & E. Bentley.... 16,355 © 11 | George Lawson 14,502 13 I 
T. & H. Herbert .. 15,142 15 0|J. Aird & Sons, 
Thos, Smart ...... 15,120 19 6 Lambeth* ...... 13,623 
Contract Ne 2—/ronwork. 

Clay, Henrique, Biakeborough & 

POM siccce -$1,389 16 10 SOGS  cecccceceses $1,255 1 
Glenfield Co. ...... 1,322 19 § 

* Accepted. 
LEYTON.—For the erection of a block of school buildings, 


Capworth-street, Leyton, E., for the Leyton School Board. 





Messrs J.T. Newman & Jacques, Architects to the Board, 2 Fen- 
court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis, & Sons:— 

Nightingale.........-.00+ £22,415 | Maddison .......e+++-+- £18,993 
Hearle & Farrow. 20,345 | Kirk & Randall ........ 18,943 
Catley ...ccccccoses 20,258 | Reed & Son ....+++-+0+- 18,736 
SCORE ..cccccccccce 19,823 | Gregar & Son*......+++- 18,300 





Stimpson & Co “ 19,800 a 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education Department. 





LEYTON.—For the erection of boundary-walls and fences and 
range cf latrines at Goodall-road, Leyton, E., for the Leyton School 
Board. Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, Architects to the Board 
2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Son :— 









Holland ... seccccces. cece £1,397 | Hearle & Farrow ........ 41,360 
SEGRE. . ccadcancee ecgtcece 1,307 | Reed & Son.....+++--+- ec 1,396 
Maddison ..... ecequuesces «Eel Kirk & Randall .......... 1,306 
Catley ..ccceccces eee 1,387 | Gregar & Son® ....++-+++ 1,2 
Stimpson & Co. .....-0-0 1,380 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education Department. 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations to No. 23, George-street, 
Hanover-square, W., for the Rt. Kev. the Bishop of Marivorough. 
Mr. Geo. Waymouth, architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 

Richardson Br0os.........sceeeeeeeeeees Gaccccccccavess £279 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs to Victoria Wharf, 


UpperThames-street, E.C., for Messrs. Young & Son. Mr. Geo. 
Waymouth, architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 
Bristow & SOMS 22.66 ceeeeeceeeseceeceeeeceesees -- $237 0 
Lown & Son (accepted) ......006 cceeeeceeeeeeenees 242 5 





LONDON.—For the first section of the manufactory for the 
Rollason Wind Motor Company, Limited, Cumberland Park, 
Willesden Junction. Mr. W. H. Fletcher, architect, 13, Berners- 






street, W. Quantities by Mr. W. Austin :— 

J. Allen & Suns...... £585 0 0| J. Easterbrook .....-£43t 10 0 

A. Kellett ..... - 44118 6| T. Elkington ........ 4:8 0 Oo 

Hacche & Povey .... 433 1 7{C.Simmons*® ........ 375 14 0 
* Accepted. 
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LONDON.—For erection of a removable page at Hornsey- 
road Baths. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, architect 
Avenell & Hine 
Yerbury & Sons 
White & Son 
Buckeridge Bros, 
Macfarlane Bros. 
Barrett & Power 

ad ethan 





MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For the construction of a new 
street (Nithsdale-avenue), Little Bowden, for Mr. J. W. Newcombe. 
Mr. Herbert G. Coales, C.E., Corn Exchange, Market Harborough. 

uantities by Engineer :— 

ohn Holme 
oseph Smith 
Alfred Jewell, Little Bow- 
den (accepted) 


~ EB. ++£717 


red Barlow 


423 
w. 5 


H. Hall 





NEWPORT (Isle of Wight).—For the construction of a puddle- 
wall, &c., Carisbrooke, for the Corporation. Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
C.E., 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.:— 

Perrin & L ong 764 © 11 | Jenkins 
Bignell . 741 1 11{| Henry Hill, Maiden- 
Hayles . 599 0 Oo head (accepted) .... 





NEW ROSS (co. Wexford).—For the erection of National 
School buildings, in connexion with the Convent of Mercy, for the 
Rev. Canon Kavanagh. Mr. Walter G. Doolin, architect, 20, Ely- 


place, Dublin :— 

D. Creedon £1,978 © ©] Andrew Cullen, New 

J. Donovan ... 1,910 0 oO Ross (accepted) ..£1,687 19 © 
Geo. Nolan 1,779 6 11| R. Martin & Co.* .. 
* Received too late. 





READING.—For levelling, paving, kerbing, channelling, formi 
metalling, and other works in Norton-road and Filey -road, Reading, 
for the Borough of Reading. Mr. John Bowen, Borough E: igineer 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading :— 

Norton-r road, 
W. H. Wheeler ......£520 8 3 
Free & Sons 
Lee & Son 
Rk. Pilgrim 


Ww. 
F, Talbot, Reading* 
494 11 
Filey-road. 
aes 2 3| Lee &Son .. 
‘ } o| W. H. Wheele 
W. Reeves, Reading* 


F. Talbot .. 
Free & Sons 
R. Pilgrim.. 

7 ° 
* Recommended for acceptance. 





RUGBY.—Accepted for the supply of Heartshill or other stone, 

for the Local Board. Mr. D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor :— 
per ton. 
s. d. 

Leicester 7 9 Broken Granite. 
(3 ¢ Unbroken stone 
9 Broken 
9 Common chipping xs 
3 Fine “a 
.4 9 Coarse ae 


Groby Granite Co., Groby, 


5 
W. Taylor,‘‘ The Quarries,” Atherstone- 3 





RUGELEY (Stafis.).—For providing and laying 1,300 yds. of 3 
and 4-in. cast-iron pipe mains, wu Brereton, for the L ichht eld 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. ce, Rogers, Surveyor, Rugeley. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 
398 9] Hy. Shardlow 
367 © H. Holloway 

Jones & Fitzmaurice .... o| C. J. Nevill, Stafford* . 
“* Accepted. 





SALCOMBE (Devon). 
Local Board. Mr. _¥. 
Westminster, S.W. 

W. C. Shaddock Ss ° 
W. Travena f © 
Ford Brothers 


—For the eee —_ of waterworks or the 
Beesley, N t.C.E., 11, Victoria-street, 


Hughes, 
Digby 
: James Dickson 
Garton & King . & A, Steer 
R. R. Facey o| ‘Hawkins & Best 
Rabbeck & Brown.... 2,735 Wm. Jenkins & Son, 
Eulacott & Co. ,699 0 “ Leamington*® 
* Accepted. 


Sutton, 





SOUTH BRENT (Devon.).—For taking down and reb 
farmhouse, Forder, for Mr. Arthur Knapman :— 
Codd & & Son ° 1d Sane nay BOG Lids te okesee £4 
} Veale & Son 
A. C. Johns, Uxboror igh, 


49 
J.J. 482 
4 Ivybridge (accepted). 


Sincock & Blight 55 10 





STOKE PRIOR (Herefordshise).—For additions, &c.. to school 
buildings, for the School Board. Mr. A. S. Holle and, arebpert — 
George Morris ......2.0- £287 ©o| Charles Edwards g 
John Watkins 201 17 





TURRIFF (Aberdeen).—Accepted for the erection of hospital 
and enclosing walls, for the Burgh Commissioners and Turriff 
District Committee of the Aberdeen County Council. Mr. James 
Duncan, architect, Turriff :— 

Masonry and Drainage.—P. Christie & Son, Susi S79 10 
Carpentry.—A. & W. Hendry, Wartle 
Slating.—John Gammack & Co., Turriff . 
Plastering gy.—Alex. Ross, Turriff 
Plumbing.—Chas Duthie, Turriff 
Painting.—J. D. Watson, Turriff 


Pe 
uw 


ous 


[Architect's probable estimate, £1,37 





uilding |! 





WARRINGTON.—For the construction of 220 yds, of 24 in. 
pipe- sewer, for the Corporation. Mr. Thos. Longdin, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hail, tomes peak — 
F. LS Bennie 2 Wm. Prescott 

art Wm. Heaton, Warring- 
ton (accepted) 








TO 1 Aa ag NON Oe oie 


J. C. (amounts should have been stated).— fa 

We are compelled to decline pointing pt pooks and giving 
addresses, 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications sTTORe thane and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE ITOR;; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and o¢ to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Tue Bui.pEr,’LONDON. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL -~oaehoqeameny— ~ ings 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under............ - 
Each additional line (about ten words) . aenene 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 





&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
SITU. ONS 
FOUR Lines (about thirty wurds) or under..,.... ~ 6d. 

Each additional a Aya ten words) 

UTELY WECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must ei, i sent, but all 

remitted b ey in Regi tered Letter or by Postal Orde: able 
RINIER, and addressed to the Eblisher 
of “ THE Sonone. a No 46, Catherine- street, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
o aranteed for any which may reach the Office after HALF-PAST 
p.m. on that day. Those intended Jurghy the front Page should 
—ALTERATIONS IN STANDING 
SPECIAL. ADVERTISEMENTS or ORDERS TO 


PREPAYMENT ABSOL 
small sums should be 
to DOUGLAS FOU 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “‘ Classification’ cannot 
bet aby TWELVE noon on WEDNESD 
widCUNTINU®& same must reach the Office before 1o a.m. on 





| WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in ey to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latterCOPIES ONLYshould be sent. 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ TheBuilder,” may haveReplies addressed 
te the Office, 46, Catherine-stseet, Covent Garden, W.C., free y 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 








AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, Is issued every week. 


READING CASES,{ 3, Dost Ganhily pecksah xs. 














ESTABLISHED 1866, 


a J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 








SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 





Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” issupplied DIRECT from the Office to 

in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of I9s. per 

PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australigg 
aland, India, China, Ceylon, &c., 26s. perannum. Remigg 

(payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be add 

the publisher of ‘THE BUILDER,’ No. 46, Catherine-street, W 








SUBSCRIBERS in LUNDON and the SUBUR 
prepaying at the Publisning Office, 19s. per annum 
4s. gd. per quarter), can ensure receiving '* The Buyj 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, I 


DS OF 








FOR ALL ue Ae ts KIN 
BATH STON 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 





HAM HILL STONE: 

The attention of Architects is _ special 
invited to the durability and beautiful corg 
of ‘this material. Quarries well opened. Qj 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework  delivey 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates freg 
Address, The Ham Hili Stone Co., Norton, St 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr, Ey 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. , 


(Abin 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office,, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materialgff 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse flog 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rog 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphal 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. (ADVE, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPFHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. [An 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPH 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W, 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’TABLES AND DIAR' : 
Por 1895, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADVE 


ErenCH Asphalt 


COMPANY, P 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, El 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, ~ 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS 


WASFHOUSB AND DAIRY FLOORS 
&e., &e. 


This Asphalte was chosen to 
laid at Sandringham, on the né 
General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 
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TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. + LIVERPOOL, 


352 to 364, Euston-road, N.W. 
218 and 220, High-street, Borough, 8.E. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


++ GLASGOW! 


47 and 49, St, Enoch-squar ~ 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING! 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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FACADE OF THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, ST. PETERSBURG.—Prore: 





YER, JANUARY 12, 1895 





























INK- PHOTO 3 4&5. EAST HARDING STREET FETTER 


PETERSBURG.—Proressor Von SCHROETER, ARCHITECT 
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